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GOOD FOOD" 
Adds to Good hee 


HE boys and girls will come home for the 

holidays; visitors will arrive; everybody will be 
tingling with the happiness that is in the air. Every- 
body will go to the dining room with expectant 
appetites. Wilson’s Certified Bacon—crisp, mildly 
sweet, thoroughly good—is always welcome for 
breakfast. Wilson’s Certified Ham—juicy, tender, 
with the tempting flavor imparted by our patient 
curing and smoking—should be the chief dish of the 
home dinner once or twice a week. And the pumpkin 
and mince pies and doughnuts are twice as good when 









Wilson’s Certified Lard—the real kettle-rendered, 7 
pure, selected leaf lard—is used in making them. You 
are sure of pleasing the holiday appetites of your family 
and friends when you use Wilson’s Certified products 
—they are selected, handled and prepared with the 
respect your own mother shows when she prepares 
the favorite dish of the family. And, in addition to 
their quality, they have the fine flavor which makes 
you enjoy them. Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certi- 
fied foods. Write us for a free copy of our helpful 
book, ‘‘ Wilson’s Meat Cookery”. Address Dept.1238. 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 W. 45th st. 
3 Blocks from Grand Central Station. 


“Sunshine in every room” 





Much favored 
by women trav- 
elling without 
escort. 





40 Theatres, all 
principal shops 
and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes 





Write for descriptive booklet and rates 
¥V. JOHNSON QuINN, President 










































Cigars Direct from 
Cigarmaker to You 


Think of the saving—of the fresh, delightful smokes— 
Cuban hand-made—4% inches, Imported Filler, smooth, 
sweet and aromatic. 

One Hundred FOMENTO CUBA-RICOS sent 
co O.D. parcel post, prepaid, at a NET PRICE 
ol 

Every shipment covered by our positive guarantee: 
smoke five, if not entirely pleased and satisfied, return 
the remainder at our expense and we will at once 
send on Ege our check for $8.33—no charge for the five 


Sen Bradstreets’ as to our financial standing and re- 
sponsibility. 

DIAZ HAVANA COMPANY 
Dept. A TAMPA, FLORIDA 














IDEAR OLDE SONGS 


96 pages, words and music, 10c, 
at 5 and 10-cent stores, or sent 
direct, 4c additional for postage 
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| The Little Helps are Often the Biggest 


This is true of house- 
keeping and home- 
making more than 
ye other task. 
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. Beautiful Snow 


By JOHN W. WATSON 


H! the snow, the beautiful snow, 


Filling the sky and the earth below; 


Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet; 
Dancing. 
Flirting, 

Skimming along, 
Beautiful snow! it can do no wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's cheek; 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak. 
Beautiful snow, from the heavens above. 
Pure as an angel and fickle as love! 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go! 
Whirling about in its maddening fun, 
It plays in its glee with everyone. 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrying by, 
It lights up the face and it sparkles the eye; 
And even the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around 
The town is alive, and its heart in a glow. 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 


—Heart Throbs, Vol. II. 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





Xi) LL aglow with the holiday spirit, Washington has 
Mm awakened. Congress assembled according to the 
Constitution on the first Monday in December. The 
Thanksgiving proclamation had been read and turkey 
or its substitute duly digested. Thanksgivings come 
and go, and the government at Washington still lives. 
On Pennsylvania Avenue the faces of a number of 
new Congressmen have appeared. Preparations are 
already being made for the inaugural ceremonies, 
which promise to be brilliant in scope and include 
the traditional **Inaugural Ball." The change of an adminis- 
tration after eight years explained the radiant faces of the old- 
timers who had spent long months of waiting for this happy 
event. 

“What a wonderful country we have,” remarked a former 
Senator, commenting on the election returns. “Here is a 
government overturned and rulers changed, without so much as 
a ripple on the surface. An army of clerks larger by far than 
the standing army of the United States, with shifting party 
control, are not concerned as to who sits in the swivel chair 
at the top. Think of it! A referendum on a clear-cut issue 
in which an electorate of over thirty million 
voters participated. What a lion’s mouth 
the aggregate ballot-box of the United 
States would represent if the usages of 
ancient Venice were in vogue. The early 
bird is here, but the solicitous officials- 
elect often change between election day 
and inauguration!” 


“tte ae 


* * * 


ITH the opening of the new year, 

popular interest in governmental 
affairs focuses upon Marion, Ohio. The 
closing session of the sixty-seventh Con- 
gress will not be able to do much toward 
a definite decision on important problems. 
In the meantime, men of all shades of 
political belief and opinion are gathering 
at Marion in conference. and preliminary 
deliberations which: the people will discuss 
fully and nerve Congress to speed up on 
the pressing work at hand. 

On some occasions it seems as if Wash- 
ington was a veritable “boiler shop,’ so 
far as hearing the voice of the people is 
concerned. The interim between election 
and inauguration day was instituted, we 
are told, in the good old days of stage 
coaches, and now it is utilized as a prepa- 
ration period for the President-elect in the 
flush of victory to receive congratulations, 





Hon. JoHN W. WEEKS 
Former Senator from Massachusetts. The 
first man conceded by everyone to be sure of 
a place in the Harding Cabinet 


together with the anticipations that eliminate, in a measure, 
the pangs of closing an election. 

The defeated party has time to recover and join with hearty 
good will in setting its house in order or tearing it apart—as;the 
spirit may move. 

* * * * 


HE meetings at Marion have been followed with more 
interest than the proceedings in Congress, because there 
discussions center upon various subjects for Congressional 
deliberation. The comments of Herbert Hoover, William 
Jennings Bryan, Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes form 
an illuminating symposium of opinion. Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri and his old colleague in the Senate, Warren G. 
Harding, seem to be able to talk matters over in Marion with a 
better perspective than in the whirling maelstrom at Washing- 
ton. Senator Shields of Tennessee, who was opposed to the 
Wilson League, together with Senator Hitchcock, its proponent, 
were among the visitors. Each guest discussed the issues 
which were closest to his heart—and found a good listener. 
Mr. Hoover was delighted when Mrs. Harding took the lead 
in being an “invisible” benefactor to two 
hundred and fifty European children. 
Despite the prosperous conditions in this 
country, Mr. Hoover stated that there 
were 2,500,000 children in Europe on the 
verge of starvation. 


* * * 


VERY shade of American opinion was 
desired to help construct a peace pro- 
gram that would endure, and it was Sena- 
tor Harding's chief proposal as looking 
toward constructive suggestions with little 
time for criticisms of the past. But the 
people will talk. 

Memories of the merry days in Paris 
following the armistice are recalled in the 
announcement that President Wilson's 
commission cost $1,650,000. The amount 
was not at all staggering, but some of the 
items made the house committee on For- 
eign Affairs sit up and take notice when 
damages to the Hotel Crillon were placed 
at over $125,000. This they considered 
nothing to the damage that had been 
done to the country, in which the work of 
the peace commission recalls extravagance 
of items in the bill of $165,000 for laundry 
that are not read with pleasure by those 
who saved and sacrificed so much during 
the war. But this is not the time for 
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regretting and gossiping over the things that are past. Facing 
forward to the future, fearless and unafraid, with work and 
production up- 
permost in the 
minds ofthe 
people, will soon 
bring about the 
settling process. 

The world and 
the country have 
had a prolonged 
delirium of reck- 
less extrava- 
gance and are 
now taking the 
medicine that 
comes with the 
“morning after.” 


* * 


EVENTEEN 

new Senators 
don their togas 
March fourth. 
Thirteen of the 
number are Re- 
publicans, but 
no one of them 
is superstitious 
enough to resign 
on account of 
this number. 
The overturn of 
Congress was 
the most surpris- 
ing of all in the 
election returns. 
The momentum 
of the avalanche, 
which began on 
theday that 
President Wilson 
left for France to negotiate terms of peace, seemed to grow day 
by day into the crystallization of a conviction that Uncle Sam 
must continue in the future, as in the past—to mind his own 
business. It was self-evident to even the average man that 
the time had come when we should stop intermeddling in the 
external and internal affairs of other nations little understood. 
The racial chasms could not be bridged with a mere declaration 
of words, mighty and powerful though they might sound in 
print or in declamation. The great problem before the nation 
was to find a normal basis on which to build again and carry 
the burdens of the great war all together in the spirit of 
toleration that was exemplified in the fervor of war times. 





L. M. GENSMAN 
Congressman-elect from Lawton, Oklahoma 


(Republican) 


* * * * 


ROM “Out West,” as that country grows older, the Con- 

gress of the United States, at the beginning of each new 
term, reveals that men of proved ability, and raw material 
for statesmen of mark, hail from the breezy plains. It will 
naturally be taken for granted that pioneers in the material, 
social and political development of the newer states must be of 
a go-ahead stamp, and when you see one who has fought his 
way up toward the “top of the heap,’ with the best years of 
expectancy of life yet before him, just watch that man. He is 
on the road to distinction in his generation. 

Oklahoma gives the nation a promising candidate for its 
upper rank honors in the Representative from Lawton, Mr. 
L. M. Gensman. It has been onward and upward with him, 
but altogether by his own efforts, from school teaching to a place 
in the national legislative halls. He was born forty-one years 





ago near the present site of Andale, Kansas, and was educated 
for a teacher, attending first a little country school near his 
birthplace, then an academy at Wichita, Kansas, and afterward 
the Central State Normal. 

After teaching for two years he decided to enter Kansas 
University, where he worked his way through in the office of 
John Q. A. Norton, a prominent Lawrence, Kansas, lawyer, 
and was admitted to the bar in the spring of 1901. From the 
University Mr. Gensman went to the law office of S. H. Harris, 
then practising at Perry, Oklahoma. Upon the opening of the 
Kiowa-Comanche country he went with Dick T. Morgan, a 
lawyer in practice at El Reno, afterward going to Lawton to 
open an office there for Mr. Morgan. 

In this move he traveled in a prairie schooner a distance of 
almost two hundred miles, and the trip took his last dime, so 
that he alighted on Goo Goo avenue, on the edge of the present 
site of Lawton, broke. At Lawton he has stayed ever since. 
In the early days there he was appointed to the position of 
referee in bankruptcy and held the office until Oklahoma was 
admitted to statehood. 

Mr. Gensman was elected county attorney in 1918 under 
the handicap of being a Republican, the county primary at 
that election showing 450 Republicans to 1,350 Democrats, 
or one to three. His majority was about 100. This office he 
now holds. He was elected to Congress, in what previously 
was admittedly a Democratic district, by a majority reaching 
beyond the thousand mark. 


* * * * 


O be the first man of his party elected for more than a 
quarter of a century in his congressional district is some 
distinction. This honor goes to Mr. Frank C. Millspaugh of 
Canton, Missouri, the first Republican to be elected from the 
first district of Missouri since 1894. A weaker candidate 
possibly might 
have turned the 
trick in the Re- 
publican “land- 
slide,” for the 
record of Mr. 
Millspaugh 
shows him as an 
exceptionally 
strong man, who 
should win in 
the “offset of 
years for any 
ticket. From 
even before 
coming of age, 
notwithstanding 
a handicap of 
poor health at 
the outset, he 
has been a “live 
wire.’ Not 
merely in com- 
mercial and fi- 
nancial enter- 
prises but in 
civic and social 
service he has 
been one of the 
most useful citi- 
zens of Canton; 
known also in 
the state of Illi- 
nois as an elo- 
quent and ef- 
fective promoter 
of benevolence. 





FRANK C. MILLSPAUGH 


Congressman-elect from the First District of 
Missouri (Republican) 
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Mr. Millspaugh was born at Shawneetown, Illinois, January 
14, 1872. His father, James W. Millspaugh, is now living, but 
his mother unfortunately passed away four years before her son 
achieved his latest public triumph. He was educated in the 
Shawneetown public schools, and in March, 1891, at the age of 
nineteen, he was associated with his uncle, John E. Hall, in the 
commission business in New Orleans. His health failing there, 
he went to Chicago and entered the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank as an accountant. In 1894, having regained his health, 
he went to St. Louis and assumed charge of the commission 
business of Goddard & Hall, leaving there the following year 
to establish the Fayette County Bank in St. Elmo, Illinois. 
In 1896 he purchased the grain and stock shipping business of 
J. C. Comley at Canton, Missouri, which he later sold and 
became the cashier of the Citizens Bank at Canton. This 
was afterward converted into the First National Bank, and in 
1916, in order that it might properly function as an aid to the 
agricultural community in which he lived, Mr. Millspaugh 
transformed the bank into the Canton Trust Company of which 
he is now the secretary. 

Mr. Millspaugh has served as mayor of Canton for two 
terms, during which time he installed a modern system of 
waterworks and electric light and power plant owned by the 
municipality and operated by a board of public works. 


* * * * 


EW constituencies could have done better for themselves 

on the second of November than did the third congressional 
district of South Dakota for itself, judging by the unmistakable 
significance of the winning candidate's welcome at the start 
and triumph at the finish. Not many men have obtained their 
certificate for Congress, the first time, with a richer variety 
of qualifying ex- 
perience than did 
Judge William 
Williamson of 
Oacoma on that 
occasion, when 
he carried the 
district from the 
Democratic into 
the Republican 
column by de- 
feating Congress- 
man Gandy, who 
for three succes- 
sive terms had 
won the seat by 
majorities rang- 
ing from 3,000 
to 4,300. Judge 
Williamson's 
majority of 
3,500 meant a 
fine performance 
of turning the 
tables. 

The young 
jurist thus giving 
up law-dispens- 
ing for law- 
enacting came 
up to the bench 
by way of the 
farm, the teach- 
er’s desk and the 
law office. He 
was born in lowa 
about forty-four 
years ago, and at 
six years of age 





WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 


Congressman-elect from the Third District of South 
Dakota (Republican) 


migrated with his parents to Aurora County, South Dakota. 
Working on his father’s homestead and neighboring farms until 
he was twenty- 
one, so well did 
he use what 
schooling advant- 
ages he snatched 
amidst toil, that, 
from seventeen 
years of age, he 
was able to en- 
gage as a school 
teacher, following 
that profession 
four years. Soon 
after coming of 
age he became a 
pioneer home- 
steader in Lyman 
County. Hard 
years of rigorous 
pioneering life on 
both sides of the 
Missouri con- 
firmed his indus- 
try, fortitude and 
self-reliance, the 
qualities that 
steadied and 
stimulated his 
later career. 

Mr. Williamson 
left the farm and 
entered the state 
university, where 
he took a leading 
place in debating, 
literary and Y. 
M. C. A. work, 
resulting in his being sent as a delegate to the convention at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and the international students’ con- 
ference at Toronto, Canada. He worked his way through 
college, learning the printer's trade the while, and in 1904 
published a newspaper in Lyman County, at the same time 
studying law. Before completing his course he was elected 
state's attorney of his county in 1904. Reelected in 1906 and 
again in 1910, he signalized his incumbency by ridding the 
county of organized rustlers and putting an end to other forms 
of outlawry from which the early settlers had suffered. 

In March, 1911, he resigned the attorneyship to become 
circuit judge of the eleventh district, to which position he has 
twice since been elected. His work on the bench has been 
characterized by ability, firmness, quickness, and impartiality. 
Judge Williamson, always a Republican, was a delegate to the 
national convention of that party in 1912. During the war he 
gave much of his time to Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. work. 
A large number of newspapers throughout the state hailed his 
candidacy for Congressman with unallowed gratification. 





CarRROLL L. BEEDY 


Congressman-elect from the First District of 


Maine (Republican) 


* * * * 


NE of the acquisitions to Congress credited to the 1920 
elections, who sold papers when a ‘kid,’ and started 
early to make his way in the world, is Carroll L. Beedy. His 
people were not very rich nor very poor—just ordinary folks like 
the bulk of the citizenry of Lewiston, Maine, then as now. It 
was the Yankee wisdom of his mother, however, to which Mr. 
Beedy attributes the practical bent of mind and habit which 
made him “do for himself’ from early childhood. She taught 
him in mere infancy the value of a dollar and urged him to make 
a fight to be ‘somebody.’ A business “man” in his teens, he 
was able to give himself a college education, in both arts and 
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law courses. Taking up the legal profession as a vocation he 
won public office therein, which he administered with marked 
“success. Then 
last summer he 
carried the Con- 
gressional seat 
for the first dis- 
trict of his 
native state. 

While in Bates 
College, Beedy 
was a member of 
the debating 
teams that de- 
feated the ora- 
tors of Trinity, 
Colby and Har- 
vard. Graduat- 
ing with honors 
from Bates in 
1903, the same 
year he entered 
Yale Law School. 
Having bought 
his term's books 
he faced a three- 
year course with 
only sixty-five 
dollars. Yet by 
tutoring, work 
in a store Satur- 
days, handling 
the Yale Law 
Journal's circu- 
lation and tak- 
ing charge of a 
fraternity house, 
he completed his 
law course free 
of debt. 

Beginning the practice of law in Portland, the commercial 
metropolis of Maine, in the latter part of 1907, Mr. Beedy was 
elected county attorney in 1916 and re-elected in 1918. Against 
thirteen jury cases in 1915 and nine in 1916, tried by his prede- 
cessor, County Attorney Beedy tried thirty-one criminal jury 
cases in his first year, twenty-seven in 1918 and thirty in 1919. 
The term before he took office the state had two criminal cases 
in the law court and lost both. Mr. Beedy won ten out of 
eleven contested criminal cases in the appellate court in 1917, 
eight out of nine in 1918, and eight out of ten in 1919. 

Mr. Beedy made his campaign for Congress on his record as 
a business man and a lawyer, which was assurance that he 
possessed a practical viewpoint and an understanding of what 
legislation the people of America need. Clear-headed, ag- 
gressive, clean, recognized for his grasp of fundamental business 
principles and his legal ability, Carroll L. Beedy will do no 
discredit to the seat once occupied by Thomas B. Reed, the 
distinguished parliamentarian, and other illustrious predecessors. 


Morcan G. SANDERS 


Congressman-elect from the Third District of 
Texas (Democrat) 


* * * * 


ORGAN G. SANDERS, now and always a Democrat, 

not only taught school and practised law before his 
election to Congress, but had a fling at the newspaper work 
in his time, besides serving an apprenticeship in statesmanship 
as a member for two successive terms of the Texas legislature. 
He was born and reared on a farm in Van Zandt County, Texas, 
the date of his birth having been July 14, 1878. In early man- 
hood he taught two schools in his native county and published 
a newspaper two years at Canton, where he now resides and 
practises law as a member of the firm of Stanford & Sanders. 
He was elected in 1902 and re-elected in 1904 as representative 


to the Texas legislature, serving in both the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth terms of that body. 

Elected county attorney in 1910, he was continued in that 
office by the voters at the election of 1912. Two years later 
he was elected district attorney of the 7th Judicial District of 
Texas, voluntarily retiring at the expiration of his first term, 
December, 1916, to engage in private law practice. Last spring 
he announced himself as a candidate for Congress from the 
3rd district of Texas, securing the nomination at the primary 
and an election on November 2, with a gratifying majority. 


* * * * 


[| is fitting that a man who is of the people and has always 
been for the people should be honored by the people when- 
ever, and for whatever, he places his ambition to serve them 
in their hands. By the people here is meant the unorganized 
mass of citizens who are trying to make a living and to pursue 
happiness without doing either at the planned expense of others. 
Such a man as that just indicated put this definition of the people 
in concrete terms in a speech that revealed him as a statesman. 

Mr. Charles L. Underhill of Somerville, one of the new Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts, addressing the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention in opposition to a proposed amend- 
ment which would deprive the courts of the power to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes, described those whom he sponsored 
in these words: 

“I speak for the independent worker, for the man who is 
trying to run a small manufacturing business, for the small 
tradesman, for the salesman, the clerk, the stenographer, the 
teacher, the doctor, the minister and the many others of 
various callings 
who make up 
the life of the 
community. I 
speak for the un- 
organized work- 
ers, and they are 
just as import- 
ant to the com- 
munity as the 
union workers.” 

It is only to be 
wondered that 
Mr. Underhill 
before now had 
not been given 
credentials for 
Washington. 
Long ago it was 
seen that he was 
making a splen- 
did record as 
representative in 
the General 
Court of Massa- 
chusetts, where 
he served for ten 
years altogether. 

Usually serv- 
ice such as he 
rendered in that 
office brings the 
popular man- 
date, “Friend, 
go up higher,” 
much quicker 
than happened 
in his case. How- 
ever, the great 
commonalty of 
Massachusetts is 


CHARLES L. UNDERHILL 


Congressman-elect from the Ninth District of 
Massachusetts (Republican) 
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to be congratulated upon having such a defender and protector 
of its interests in Congress. The platform on which Mr. 
Underhill made 
his campaign, 
coming from a 
man of such ac- 
knowledged fi- 
delity, is a guar- 
antee of good 
service to the 
nation as well as 
to his own state. 
It contains only 
twenty-six 
words, but it 
covers the most 
insistent nation- 
al demands of 
today. This is 
what it says: 

“Law and 
order, a square 
deal for all, 
special privileges 
for none, econo- 
my in the expen- 
diture of public 
funds and a busi- 
ness administra- 
tion of public 
affairs.” 

Six cartoons 
on the margin of 
a leaflet distribu- 
ted in his cam- 
paign graphical- 
ly pictured the 
career of Mr. 
Underhill. 
showing him at 
various occupations, such as a printer's devil, coal driver, 
blacksmith, drummer, merchant and statesman. 


T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 
Congressman-elect from the First District of 
Maryland (Democrat) 


* * * * 


T is refreshing to hear a public man in these times declare 
himself for country first and party afterward. Many come 
near to making such an avowal when stumping a constituency, 
especially where there is a chance of beguiling voters of the 


opposite party. Here is a case where the declarant pata after © 


safely landing. 

Mr. T. Alan Goldsborough, elected to Congress as a —_— 
crat from the first congressional district of Maryland, was 
interviewed at his home in Denton by a Baltimore Sun reporter 
a week after the general election. “Mr. Goldsborough,” he 
is reported, “‘said he thought it would not only be unpatriotic 
but idiotic for the Democrats to try to thwart any progressive 
legislation the Republican party may want to put through.” 

Mr. Goldsborough is in favor of any laws that will help to 
relieve the burdens of taxation caused by the war, with the 
thought of the fate of the great body of consumers in this 
country ever in mind. It is his opinion that it is imperative 
for the next Congress to bring about legislation that will make 
the farmers of the country more contented with their lot and 
check the tendency to urbanization which has been gaining 
ground in recent years. As evidence that the agricultural 
industry does not receive adequate national support, he cites 
the fact that, of the governmental expenditures in 1920, only 
sixty-two and one-half cents in every hundred dollars is applied 
to the whole field of agriculture and forestry. 

Although the interviewer elicited nothing of Mr. Golds- 
borough's views on prohibition, and many thought him a 


“wet in the campaign, a letter is quoted as being authenti- 
cated by Superintendent George W. Crabbe of the Anti-Saloon 
League, in which Mr. Goldsborough expresses himself against 
a modification of the Volstead Act, unless “the modification 
will make prohibition more effective.” 

By all of which it appears\that, among all the new members 
of Congress, none’ give promise of more discreet and patriotic 
service to the United States than T. Alan Goldsborough, who 
is a law practitioner of Denton, Maryland. 


* * * * 


MAY of our statesmen of 1920 glory in having first seen 
the light upon farms, but few of them seem to have 
liked the life any longer than they could find something to do 
elsewhere. Not so Congressman-elect H. S. Ward, who stayed 
put at hoe and scythe until past voting age, or when he was 
twenty-two years old. Mr. Ward was born fifty years ago 
(1870) in Gates County, North Carolina, in which state he has 
had legislative experience. 

Upon leaving the farm he took a short law course at the 
University of North Carolina, and in 1893 obtained a license 
and located at Plymouth, North Carolina. He was elected to 
the Senate of North Carolina for two terms, in 1899 and 1901, 
and to the office of solicitor of the first district of that state 
1904-1910. Moving to Washington, North Carolina, where 
he now resides, he has since been practising law there in the 
firm of Ward & Grimes. He was elected to Congress at the 
general election, succeeding Hon. John H. Small. 


* * * * 


ROM away down South in the land of cotton and steel 
comes a young man of engaging appearance to Congress. 
His picture herewith betokens bright mentality. modulated 


fastidiousness, modesty, vim and good taste. Gallant as the 
traditional type 


of his native 
state, he sends a 
photograph 
showing his bet- 
ter half by his 
side. Mrs. Ran- 
kin’s winsome 
lineaments fur- 
nish one of the 
reasons for plac- 
ing good taste in 
the diagnosis of 
the portrait 
shown of Mr. 
J. E. Rankin, 
elected last Nov- 
ember as Con- 
gressman from 
the first district 
of Mississippi. 
Modesty is at- 
tributed to Mr. 
Rankin, not only 
from an amateur 
physiognomical 
reading, but be- 
cause he tells so 
little about him- 
self in reply to a 
request for 
information in 
that regard. He 
readily admits 
thatheisa H. 
Democrat, but, 
after the many 


S. Warp 


Congressman-elect from the First District of 
North Carolina (Democrat) 
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breaches in the “Solid South’’ evidenced at the last election, 
it is no longer startling to hear such an admission from below 
the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

However, Mr. 
Rankin is to be 
cordially wel- 
comed to the 
national halls of 
legislation. He 
gives promise of 
being a cham- 
pion of progress, 
and being on 
the sunny side 
of forty, a long 
career of useful- 
ness, both to his 
immediate con- 
stituency and to 
the country at 
large, may for 
him be predicted 
and heartily be- 
spoken. A law- 
yer by profes- 
sion, he may be 
expected to sub- 
ject every open 
question of leg- 
islation to keen 
analysis and 
reach decisions 
in harmony with 
truth and jus- 
tice. His patriot- 
ism was exempli- 
fied in the world 
war, in which he 
served as a buck 
private in the 
field artillery. 

Mr. Rankin is head of the law firm of Rankin & Finley and 
thirty-eight years—he says ‘old,’ but the “‘sere and yellow leaf” 
we trust will not be his until he doubles his present years. 


j.E 
Congressman-elect from the First District of 
Mississippi (Democrat) 


RANKIN (AND Mars. RANKIN) 


*« * * * 


MONG the many farm born and bred boys to reach Con- 
gress partly by way of a schoolmaster’s desk, was Harris 
J. Bixler. Attending school only in the winter sessions, the 
summers of his boyhood were occupied in teaming and farming. 
After teaching school, he finished his own school training and 
forthwith took the hardest road to a captaincy of industry. 
This reference is to Mr. Harris J. Bixler, a manufacturer and 
banker of Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, a Republican elected to 
Congress from the 28th district of Pennsylvania. He was born 
September 16, 1870, at New Buffalo, Perry County, Pennsyl- 
vania, of Quaker parentage. In winter he went to the public 
school and in summer drove a team on the towpath of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, besides working on the farm. He taught 
a country school, after which he took a course in a state 
normal school and business college. Entering the lumbering 
woods as a laborer, he worked up to the position of manager. 
Mr. Bixler is connected with the manufacturing and banking 
interests of Johnsonburg. He has ggrved that city as council- 
man, president of the school board and mayor, and the county 
as sheriff and treasurer. The Johnsonburg Press, discussing 
the philosophy of election promises, refers to what Mr. Bixler 
has done to make Johnsonburg “a clean moral community” 
and concludes thus: 
“Mr. Bixler is a straight Republican, and as such stands 


squarely on every plank included in the Republican platform. 
But questions now unforeseen might come up later and, if they 
do, Mr. Bixler can be depended upon to stand on the question 
right where the best element of our solid American citizens 
would ask him to stand—for the right, the clean, the moral, 
the uplifting influences, that are the bulwark of our great 
state and nation.” 
* * * - 


STIMATES have been made that nearly three hundred 

thousand candidates have already sent applications for 
the twenty-five thousand government positions that will be 
ready for distribution when President Harding takes charge 
of the Federal machinery. 

Eleven ambassadors head the list at $17,500, as the highest 
paid men. The twelve Cabinet members each receive $12,500 
Over thirty ministers to foreign nations are listed at $10,000 
each, while fifty-five United States district attorneys average 
$5,000 each, together with the fifty internal revenue collectors. 
There are less than five hundred positions that are listed at 
more than $5,000, and the other 24,500 average less than 
$3,000 each, so it would not seem that there will be a great 
rush of victors for the spoils that began with the advent of 
Andrew Jackson, 
as one of the 
old-time Sena- 
tors grimly pre- 
dicted. As in- 
auguration day 
rolls around 
again on March 
4. with twenty- 
five thousand 
chances dangling 
before the eyes 
of visitors, the 
real belief is that 
only the heads 
of departments 
will change on 
March 4. 

President 
Wilson included 
all postmasters 
under civil serv- 
ice regulations, 
and while he 
kept a few, it 
would seem as if 
some* postmas- 
ters received life 
jobs from him. 

It may be safely 
predicted, how- 
ever, that there 


.will be some 


chances, for 
Postmaster- 
General Burle- 
son has not 
found the Civil 
Service standing 
much in the way 
when the hopes 
of a Democrat 
were focused on 
a postoffice. 

Just how his successor will view this situation it is not 
difficult to prophesy, but there will be many Democratic 
appointees retained in office, as President Wilson retained 
many Republicans in office to maintain efficiency. 


Harrers J. BIxLeER 


Congressman-elect from the Twenty-eighth District 
of Pennsylvania (Republican) 
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Three stories about a great man 


William Randolph Hearst has his Humor 


By JAMES In the troubles, joys and responsibilities of America’s 
MARTIN prominent newspaper publisher there predominates 
MILLER a striking vein of human understanding 


ROME weeks ago William Randolph Hearst discussed My friend, the late Ambrose Bierce, who was long associated 
some of the “Problems of the Nation” with me for with Mr. Hearst as one of his greatest writers, told me the 
publication. What the great editor said was printed following: 

fal in many of the big newspapers from coast to coast. ‘Some years ago there was a manager of the San Francisco 
During this visit at his home in Riverside Drive | Examiner whom we will call George. At one time it was 
saw three of his five young sons. When | asked him about thought George was so indispensable (Continued on page 426) 
them he said, “Our oldest, 
now sixteen, is named after 
my father, so his name is 
George. The second one 
was cursed with my name, 
so he must struggle through 
life as William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr.” The two 
youngest Hearst boys are 
twins, four years of age. 
Until this visit I hadn't 
seen Mr. Hearst to talk 
with him for fifteen years. 
He is the picture of a virile 
man in perfect health. 
There is no better way, 
perhaps, of giving a glimpse 
into the personal traits and 
character of an individual 


than by telling of incidents ‘ 
in his everyday practical 
life, so I am going to repeat 
three little stories about 
Hearst. One of his former 
secretaries told me this 


one: 

The late Tom Williams 
was manager of the New 
York Journal. One morn- 
ing, as was his wont, Mr. 
Hearst asked his secretary 
if there was “anything of 
importance in this morn- 
ings mail that needs im- 
mediate attention?” “Yes, 

I have a very important — 
letter here,’ said the secre- 
tary. “Tom Williams has 
sent in his resignation.” 

“Oh, that’s of no impor- 
tance,’ said Mr. Hearst, 
“pay no attention to it.” 

“Do you mean to say, 
Mr. Hearst, that Tom Wil- 
liams’ resignation is of no 
importance?” asked the 
secretary in amazement. 

“Why, this is the tenth 
time Tom has resigned,” 
said Mr. Hearst, “and | 
never pay any attention tO photo by Campbell Studios, N. Y. . 
them; he'll not quit.” WiLt1aM RANDOLPH Hearst, Mrs. HEARST AND THEIR Five Sons 
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It’s hard for talent to hide in America 


Where the Job Sought the Man 


Roy Carruthers thought he had earned the 
right to retire from the hotel business, but 
New York’s finest hostelry needed him 


OME men achieve greatness.” Of such is Mr. Roy 

ii Carruthers, who, on September Ist, succeeded to the 
managing directorship of the world-famed Waldorf- 

‘ai Astoria Hotel in New York City. Also it may be 
said that the “greatness” of this particular engage- 

ment was ‘thrust upon” Mr, Carruthers, for, having brilliantly 

won his laurels elsewhere, he was about to retire from the 

hotel business when another “captain of caterers” grasped the 

opportunity of securing his 

services. This was Mr. L. 

M. Boomer, head of the 

Boomer-du Pont hotel chain, 

which includes, with The 

Waldorf-Astoria, half a 

dozen other hostelries in 

New York, The Bellevue- 

Stratford in Philadelphia, 

the New Willard in Wash- 

ington and a string of cafés 

extending to Europe. Mr. 

Carruthers selection by 

such a man, together with 

the fact that he succeeds a 

number of the first hotel 

men in the land, alone is 

enough to establish his title 

to the appellative “great”. 

His immediate predecessor 

in The Waldorf-Astoria, Mr. 

Augustus Nulle, was*in re- 

tiring promoted to be Mr. 

Boomer’s right-hand assist- 

ant at the new executive 


Roy Carruthers began his hotel experience as Manager of the 
popular Cliff House at the entrance of the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco. This was not a job big enough for the man, so he 
came into the city and took charge of the Palace Hotel, which 
had been having a spell of hard times, scattering its financial 
clouds like San Francisco fog before the ocean breezes. His 
reputation as a masterly, natural-born hotel keeper on the far 
Pacific shore led to his appointment as manager of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York, 
which he conducted with 
great success from its open- 
ing until he resigned the po- 
sition with the intention of 
devoting himself entirely to 
personal business interests— 
a purpose thwarted, as al- 
ready stated, by the eager 
solicitation of Mr. Boomer 
to accept the direction of 
The Waldorf-Astoria. 

Anything relating to the 
progress of The Waldorf- 
Astoria is a source of public 
interest, as no other hotel 
has achieved the prestige 
that has attached to it since 
its opening in 1897. It has 
been the scene of many 
notable functions and the 
temporary home of the 
world’s most distinguished 
travelers. Every president 
of the United States, from 





offices of the organization. 

Mine Host Carruthers has made what the theatrical people 
would call “‘an instantaneous hit" at The Waldorf. He is classed 
as being of the type of the late George C. Boldt, who opened 
the hotel in 1897, particularly in his presence on the main floor 
much of the day and night, contradicting the impression that 
the giant hotels of today cannot give the personal touch and the 
homelike feeling. Confronting him is the job of successfully 
reorganizing the hotel business to meet “dry’’ conditions along 
scientific lines of management. That he will satisfactorily 
meet this demand, his past career gives ample assurance. 

Mr. Carruthers is said to be the highest salaried hotel mana- 
ger in the country and perhaps in the world, rumor placing the 
figure at $40,000 or $50,000, with a financial interest in the 
hotel. Yet he has been in the business only six or seven years 
and is still in his forties. Although his hair is tinged with un- 
timely gray his sprightly step and hearty enthusiasm in greeting 
old friends or new acquaintances fix his class as that of early 
prime—the age for doing big things. Indeed Mr. Boomer’s 
entire managerial staff at his various hotels and restaurants 
is usually regarded as young. He has confidence in young men 
and women and in his own ability to train them so as to get 
best results from their new ideas, as well as loyalty to the 
establishments of which they soon feel and know they are an 
integral part. Mr. Boomer himself is a young man. 


the time of Grover Cleve- 
land, has been entertained there. Its list of illustrious foreign 
visitors includes, in recent times, the King and Queen of Belgium. 
the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince of Rumania, Cardinal 
Mercier, President Passoa of Brazil, President Menocal of Cuba, 
the Anglo-French, Italian and Japanese War Commissions, and, 
stretching back over the past quarter of a century, such nota- 
bilia as Lord Curzon, President Diaz of Mexico, the Crown 
Prince of Siam, Sir Thomas Lipton, the Duke of Veragua, Li 
Hung Chang, Marshal Yamagata, Baron Komura, the Crown 
Prince of Abyssinia, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, the Earl and 
Countess of Carnarvon. 

Built under the personal supervision of Mr. George C. Boldt, 
its first proprietor, The Waldorf-Astoria from the first has been 
conducted with supreme ability. Its different managers, and 
even some of its departmental chiefs, made names for them- 
selves which will not soon fade in the annals of American hotel- 
keeping. Mr. Boldt gradually assembled around him a group 
of highly trained hotel executives and, recognized among the 
foremost hotel managers of the country today, there are many 
men who obtained their early training in his service. In the 
early years of the hotel Mr. T. M. Hilliard successfully filled 
the role of Business Manager, continuing until he retired from 
the field. Manager William A. McCusker, who has been with 
the hotel more than twenty years, is (Continued on page 429) 
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One of America’s industrial giants 


Transportation, Manufacturing, Finance 


Have felt the guiding hand and brain of the man 
who has become the head of one of the greatest 
paper making organizations in the world 


HAT a man still on the sunny side of fifty should 
have achieved success in scores of positions—as 
railroad man, manufacturer, public utilities execu- 
tive, and financial expert—not only indicates a 

* commanding personality, but illustrates, among 

thousands of instances, the illimitable opportunities of useful- 
ness and distinction which this land of the free and home of 
doers of big things offers to the young man of ambition, initia- 
tive, courage and perseverance. 

Mr. George A. Galliver, who lately resigned from a multitude 
of executive positions in large industrial and financial interests 
to assume the presidency of the big American Writing Paper 
Company, created for himself all of the advantages whereby 
he encompassed his wonderfully versatile achievements. He 
came of good, industrious stock, and had just the chances of 
the average boy of northern communities. Upon these foun- 
dations he established the eminent place that he ultimately 
held in transportation, industry, and finance. 

Born at Ingersoll, Ontario, Mr. Galliver is now forty-seven 
years of age. His father was a leading cheese manufacturer 
in that Canadian city, and moved to Michigan when the boy 
was seven years old. After starting to earn a living, in an 
occupation requiring both manual and mental facility, of which 
mention will be made directly, he supplemented his rudimentary 
education by attending Y. M. C. A. night classes, along with 
the indulgence of an insatiable appetite for reading. Also he 
took a four-year course and won the M. D. degree in a medical 
college, and to his training in anatomy there Mr. Galliver has 
always attributed his predilection for physical analysis. He 
has made a special study of biology, besides which the make-up 
of a human being has been to him a source of fascination. For 
instance, he takes a keen interest in such an inscrutable mys- 
tery as the fact that, as stated in one of his essays, while the 
human brain contains nine billion cells, only one billion are 
apparently of any use to the living man. He is, with Huxley, a 
believer in the “five anatomies” as a ground work of education. 

Mr. Galliver began his active career as a telegraph operator, 
the same humble role as that in which Edison first showed 
the capacity for mastering the secrets of electricity which made 
him great. At the age of thirteen he entered the service of 
the Pere Marquette Railroad in Michigan, at the key, the 
youngest operator on the job, at the meager salary of thirty- 
five dollars a month. Then, in successive steps, he was car 
distributor, yard master, train despatcher, traveling auditor, 
chief clerk to the general superintendent, assistant to the traffic 
manager, secretary to the general manager.. [He was asso- 
ciated with General Manager W. H. Baldwin, Jr., of the Pere 
Marquette, who later became president of the Long Island 
Railroad, and who was well known in New England. 

His first commercial employment was as Chicago manager 
of the U. S. Graphite Company of Saginaw, Michigan, and 
Sonora, Mexico, manufacturers of graphite products. Mr. 
Galliver served later as scientific representative of the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, the Park-Davis Company of Detroit. 
He organized the Chicago Paint Company, being its first secre- 
tary and treasurer. Other manufacturing and commercial 
concerns with which he was successively identified are named 
in the following catalogue: Geuder Paesche Manufacturing 


Acai SO el 


ti r; $e, Pare We ay 
Georce A. GALLIVER 
President American Writing Paper Company 


Company, tinware, stoves and furnaces; A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Company, gas stoves; Peck-Williamson Heating and 
Ventilating Company, furnaces; Bellaire Stamping Company, 
enameled goods: Merkel & Co., produce commission mer- 
chants, which he organized and managed; Chicago Sewing 
Machine Company, sewing machines and cash registers, as 
superintendent; Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Company, as 
superintendent and later as sales manager; Stearns & Culver 
Lumber Company, operating four mills in Florida, as general 
manager, also as manager of four large naval-stores operations; 
Export Lumber Company, as director; Florida and Alabama 
Railroad Company, as general manager; Domestic Sewing 
Machine Company, as secretary and general manager: also held 
the same offices for the National Sweeper Company. 
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As a member of Harrison Williams and financial associates 
in New York City, Mr. Galliver held positions as follows: In 
the organizing and financing of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, also the Federal Light & Traction Company: was 
president of the Springfield (Mo.) Railway & Light Company, 
Central States Electric Corporation, Electric Investment Cor- 
poration, Utilities Securities Corporation; vice-president and 
member of the executive committee of the Republic Railway 
and Light Company, and of the Mahoning & Shenango Railway 
& Light Company, vice-president of the Youngstown & Sharon 
Railway & Light Company; vice-president and treasurer of 
the Federal Utilities, Inc., investment bankers, and executive 
committee officer of the Peerless Truck & Motor Corporation. 
From all of the foregoing Mr. Galliver resigned to take the 
presidency of the American Writing Paper Company, together 
with a membership on its executive committee, in addition to 
which offices he retains the following named: 

Director of Chicopee National Bank of Springfield; member 
of executive committee and director of American Paper Ex- 
ports, Inc.; vice-president and member of executive committee 
of Associated Industries of Massachusetts, being chairman of 
the section on finance, banking, and credit; member of execu- 
tive committee of Eastern States Industrial and Agricultural 
League, and vice-chairman and director of New England Farm 
and Food Foundation. 

* * *” aa 

The doctrine of “mutual aid” is a tenet of Mr. Galliver. 
Humans, in. his view, must rise above the law of the brute 
creation in which the “‘struggle for existence’ is the supreme 
end. “Mutual aid’ may be called the golden test. Its prin- 
ciple, he points out, was recognized even by Darwin in “Origin 
of the Species."’ When, in the course of evolution, the human 
intelligence is reached, the law of the “survival of the fittest” 
is superseded by the golden rule of helping one another. | 
get this from an article written by him. 

Besides being a great organizer, Mr. Galliver is a past master 
in leadership. He recently conducted a trade conference 
under the auspices of the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts—an organization of scientifically inclined men—in such 
a masterly fashion as to win the congratulations of all ob- 
servers. Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, the eminent New York financier, 
told a correspondent of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE editor that 
he was very well pleased indeed with the proceedings, saying 
the point that particularly impressed him was the feeling of 
confidence in each other shown by those in attendance, evincing 
a sense of interdependence between the interests represented, 
as well as a desire for mutual helpfulness. For this happy 
exhibition the organizing and directing talent of Mr. Galliver 
must be largely credited. , 

In fact, the spirit invoked on the occasion was identical with 
that revealed in a talk Mr. Galliver gave to his own organ- 
ization at Holyoke some months ago. He said in effect that, 
just in proportion as business men in their methods acted as 
men and not animals, advancing to the higher plane of human 
fellowship, in the same degree would the law of the “survival 
of the fittest,” as exemplified in the jungle, give place to the 
Golden Rule with its consequent reciprocal assistance benefiting 
the individual, the community and the nation. 

At the Republican National Convention in Chicago, where 
the editor of the NATIONAL MaGazINE had the happy experi- 
ence of shaking hands with him, Mr. Galliver displayed that 
active interest in public affairs which rounds out the virtues 
of America’s best men of business. His exertions lent* materi- 
ally to the success of the New England delegation in placing 
the name of the Governor of Massachusetts on the Presidential 
ticket. He was the one who conceived the idea of the little 


book, “Law and Order—Coolidge,"’ which was presented to 
each delegate, having had it turned out over night by the 
Donnelly Press. Among other activities he arranged for the 
buffet luncheon and meeting of the New England delegates 
at the University Club. ~ 

May the overruling powers above send America many more 
men of the caliber of George A. Galliver. 

I can do no better in closing than to quote some of the views 
of the subject of this sketch expressed in recent talks: 


“One of the most significant signs of a new renaissance,” he says, 
“is the tendency to standardize values. This is developing with great 
force through associative activities, such as the standardization of 
commodities, securing uniformity of cost accounting, zoning of areas 
of distribution, compiling statistics of production and consumption, 
and above all, through a sense of fair play, a certain esprit de corps, 
that cannot countenance haggling, bluffing, or overreaching. For 
at bottom all trade is built upon a basis of mutual trust and reciprocal 
good will. The more each party to a bargain is convinced of the 
other’s honesty of purpose, the more willing will each be to make the 
venture, and thus the more will the volume of trade swell and pros- 
perity be increased. Men will naturally prefer to deal with those 
who make it a point of honor to give value for value, laying all their 
cards squarely on the table, and offering their goods for precisely 
what they are. Nor will the fair-minded man of business seek to 
conceal his profits (not even from the men whom he employs), for the 
profits he demands will be in accordance with the services he has 
rendered and the risks he has run. There can, it is true, be no hard- 
and-fast canon of economic justice; but equity there certainly can be. 
Given sufficient knowledge, we can tell what price is fair and what 
unfair, what profits are reasonable, and what are not. This is a truism 
of today. This twentieth century has witnessed a great change in 
the ethics of the markets; caveat emptor is now a discredited motto; 
open dealing and frank publicity is the recognized code of all reputable 
traders, and generous and even altruistic efforts are now common among 
men of business.” 


In another place he has said: 


“Since the fundamental power in any commonwealth is economic, 
emancipation, so-called, for the working class is possible only through 
economic power. The cant of the past regarding domineering, capi- 
talism, downtrodden labor, strikes, lockouts, etc., is a vestige of the 
old order of industrialism and is not at all characteristic of the new 
renaissance. Capital is merely the fruit of successful labor, and can 
only be maintained by labor becoming increasingly successful, con- 
tinuing to save, and more and more becoming investors. It is quite 
remarkable, but true, that inherited wealth rarely survives three gen- 
erations, unless a laborer develops anew in the family. Again, em- 
ployers are merely employees who get ahead. We must, therefore, 
as employers, serve co-operatively with our more intelligent employees 
in bringing about, in one way or another, an appreciation of this true 
form of industrialism, viz.: economic independence through thrift 
and diligence. What employees need to consider is not how little work 
they ought to do, but the quality of what is done. There is a vital 
energy in man which craves an outlet. Freedom of service, of both 
hand and capital, is the religion of democracy, and this is offered 
us all, employers and employees alike, in this land of service and 
opportunity.” 


The letters and addresses of many business men of today 
would add much to the real literature of the times. How often 
the wish is expressed that business thoughts and epigrams 
could be preserved, as are the works of the philosophers and 
poets, to give future generations even a more accurate survey 
of the thought of the times. The men who deal with business 
conditions are the men who think hard and fast. If every 
industrial organization would preserve on their library shelves 
and furnish to public libraries a permanent record of the earnest 
comment of their leaders, they would be furnishing a guide 
for the future, and make business ideas and discoveries as per- 
manent as the results of scientific investigation and research. 
All business, after all, is builded on the same fundamentals, 
but the varying sidelights are always suffused with intense 
human interest. 
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The Spiritual Significance 
of the Pilgrim Exodus 


By STELLA A. OSBORNE 


OUGHOUT this year of nineteen-twenty the 
eyes of the nation—nay, the eyes of the world—have 
been turned toward a little town whose one main 
street stretches along the water front of a certain 
harbor for a mile or two, and merges itself then with 

the state highway. 
A half dozen or so side streets climb the hills that back the 
town, and lose themselves at a little distance from the shore. 
There is a graveyard 


picture of the observance of the occasion to be celebrated a 
century thereafter he declared in his peroration that: 

“On the morning of that day, although it will not disturb us 
in our repose, the voice of acclamation and gratitude, com- 
mencing on the rock of Plymouth, shall be transmitted through 
millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in the 
murmurs of the Pacific seas.” 

As a dramatic fulfillment of that prophecy, hardly had 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in the 





upon one hill, and under 
the trees that shade its 
tenants from the noonday 
sun are leaning stones, 
worn and crumbling from 
the touch of Time. 

There is a Rock upon 
the shore on which, three 
hundred years ago, a foot- 
step fell which echoes still 
through all the world— 
and so will echo down the 
corridors of Time until 
Eternity. 

And this is Plymouth! 

The minute hand of 
Time has moved again— 
another hundred years 
have passed since the 
Mayflower furled her sails 
in the harbor of the New 
World. Three hundred 
years in all, as men meas- 
ure time, since that Pil- 
grim band set foot upon 
our shores. A long time, 
surely, in the history of a 
young nation, and yet— 
how short a time in the 
history of mankind. Three 
hundred years of human 
hopes and aspirations— 
three eenturies of growth 
and progress. 

One hundred years ago, 
in the old First-Parish 
Church at Plymouth, the great Webster (who was dressed 
in “small clothes and had buckles on his shoes;” and over 
all wore a “flowing silk gown’) began one of the most notable 
public addresses of his life with the simple words: “Let us 
rejoice that we behold this day.” 

The occasion was the celebration (in 1820) of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement at Plymouth by the 
Pilgrim forefathers, and after he had uttered that short and 
simple sentence he held an enraptured audience spellbound 
with his matchless eloquence till the close of his oration. 

Prophecy surely spoke through the lips of Daniel Webster 
on that day, a hundred years ago, when in painting a word 
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The dead, 
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T= leaves that whisper softly overhead 
The graves where sleep so quietly 


Can tell us nothing of the olden days 
The Pilgrims lived in, loved, and 
Went their ways. 


The summer sunshine and the moonbeams play 
Among those time-worn headstones where 

The Pilgrims lay, 
And brooding Peace is visioned in the sacred spot 
To warn the thoughtless that they must 

Disturb them not. 


course of his impressive 
address during the Tercen- 
tenary exercises in the Old 
Colony Theatre at Ply- 
mouth on December 
twenty-first, reached that 
point in his quotation 
from Webster's oration, 
when the bell of the tele- 
phone on the stage began 
to ring, and it was an- 
nounced that Governor 
William D. Stephens of 
California was calling. 

Governor Coolidge. 
speaking through the 
telephone, said: 

“This is Governor 
Coolidge. Yes, of Massa- 
chusetts. I am sitting in 
the chair of Governor 
Bradford. 

“IT wish you would say 
to Governor Stephens that 
Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth Rock greet Califor- 
nia and the Golden Gate. 
The sons of the Pilgrims, 
according to the prophecy, 
send the voice to you that 
reaches even to the roar of 
the Pacific.” 

* * * 

Little could those “stern 
men with empires in their 
brains."’ who lived through 
the first two terrible win- 
ters at Plymouth have dreamed that such a gathering of rep- 
resentative citizens should assemble to do them honor three 
centuries after they first set foot at the edge of the wilderness 
that was then New England. 

They were humble folk, those Pilgrims to whom so many 
of the rich and great are now so proud to trace their lineage— 
poor in the world’s goods, and lowly in life's station. 

They were but ill-equipped for their struggle with the rude 
forces of the wilderness which they came to subdue, over- 
whelmingly in debt to the company that had financed their 
doubtful enterprise, underfed, improperly clothed, and cast 
by adverse winds and tides upon an inhospitable shore’ at the 
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beginning of winter, hundreds of miles from the haven they 
had set sail to reach. 

Why, then, was it that the sickness that decimated their 
numbers till there were scarce enough of them left well to nurse 






personal assent by all the individuals of the community to the 
association, by which they became a nation!” 
The circumstance of the Pilgrims landing at Provincetown 
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LEYDEN STREET, PLYMOUTH 


The first street in New England—so named by the Pilgrims in memory of their abiding 


place in Holland for eleven years 


the ill and dig graves for the dead, and the hunger and cold and 
privations that they endured, did not utterly discourage and 
confound them? 

Why did not the ill and starving remainder of the colony 
flee from the scene of their disaster with the ending of the first 
winter? Why did they not prevail upon the master of the 
Mayflower, which remained at anchor in Plymouth harbor 
until April, to carry them to their original destination, south 
of the Hudson River, to the more hospitable country which 


was epochal in the world’s history. Had they succeeded in 
reaching their intended destination, the Virginia 
Colony, they would have been governed by the 
provisions of the London patent—and the 
“compact” would have remained unwritten. 

There was no member of the Mayflower 
company who was trained in statecraft—was it 
mere chance that some one of them, to meet 
the exigencies of the hour, composed a social 
covenant so brief as to be understandable by the 
simplest mind, yet so comprehensive as to in- 
clude the whole object and the whole purpose 
of popular government—a thing unknown in 
all the world until that hour? A compact that 
was the basis of the laws of the infant colony, 
and of the republican institutions of America— 
a compact so admirably designed to conserve the 
rights of a free people that later, by deliberate 
action, it became incorporated into a civil form 
of government which was the groundwork of 
America's future greatness?’ 

Was it chance that guided the hand of the 
author of the document that for the first time 
in the world’s history promulgated civil govern- 
ment as predicated upon the consent of the 
governed? ; 

If we believe the Pilgrims to have been the 
sport of freakish chance—blown like thistle- 
down before the gale—shall we not with equal reason believe 
that to chance alone do we owe thanks for our existence as a 
sovereign nation? 

Was it chance that guided the Israelites during their years 
of wandering in the desert, and that led them at last, after the 
period of probation had been passed, into the Promised Land? 

What a striking parallel indeed may be observed in many of 
the attendant circumstances between the exodus of the Israel- 
ites and the exodus of the Pilgrims—those two epochal events 





was embraced by the charter from the London 
Company ? 

Is it not because they were guided and 
sustained by a purpose higher than their human 
wills, that they endured to the end against every 
ill and privation and discouragement in their 
intent to found a commonwealth where all men 
should be free and equal, and privileged to wor- 
ship God as their consciences might dictate? 

Was it not because, as Governor Bradford 
said, *“They knew that they were Pilgrims and 
strangers here below, and looked not much on 
these things, but lifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest country, where God holds pre- 
pared for them a city, and therein quieted 
their spirits?” 

Was it chance—or Divine guidance—that 
steered the Pilgrim bark to the New England 
shore? May it not have been ordained since 
the very dawn of creation that this band of 
“meek and lowly” people should pass through 
long trials and stern privations to a spiritual 
fitness for their task of setting the cornerstone of 
the foundation for a new nation destined to save 
the world from disintegration? 

Was it chance that inspired the conception of 
the Pilgrim covenant, that compact of which 
John Quincy Adams wrote (in 1802): ‘This is perhaps the only 
instance in human history of that positive original social com- 
pact which speculative philosophers have imagined as the only 
legitimate source of government. Here was a unanimous, and 
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In this building are gathered many famous historical paintings and interesting relics of 
the Pilgrim forefathers 





in human history—separated though they be by three thousand 
years of time. 

Every authentic contemporaneous record that has come down 
to us across the centuries lays stress 
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The “Spex” on Your Face 


Important that people with defective vision 
should consult competent sight specialists 


By CLARK SLOAN 


would present a strange aspect were it necessary 
or habitual for him to prick up his ears, dilate his 
nostrils and lick his “chops,” after the fashion of 
many of the dumb animals, while exercising his re- 
spective senses of sound, smell and taste. 

He “‘negotiates” these senses largely through the “sensory” 
nerves, aS quite separate and distinct from muscular action 
controlled by the ‘motor’ nerves. Combination of the two, 
as in taste and touch, may increase their sensitiveness to our 
fuller appreciation of whatever message 
they bear. 

That these muscular efforts are not 
necessary, even though possible, to the 
proper functioning of the above mentioned 
senses, is the best evidence that the organ 
of sight should function with its intrinsic 
muscles at absolute rest. The structure 
of the eye indicates it was so intended to 
function for all objects beyond a distance 
of. about twenty-five feet. 

To illustrate, it is safe to say that few 
things in nature ever ‘grow to identically 
the same dimensions. The leaves of a 
tree and the peas in a pod each closely 
resemble their own kind, yet give oppor- 
tunity for considerable dissimilarity if 
subjected ,to scientific measurement and 
comparison. Similarly, our eyes are un- 
likely to be found either perfect in size 
and shape or exactly alike, even in the 
individual. 

A photograph camera must be of the 
correct size and lens power and be “in focus” before it can 
be made to produce a clear picture. The eye, being a power- 
ful camera, averaging less than one inch in diameter, must be 
normal in shape and size if vision is to be both Clear and free 
from strain. Hence, it is possible to have only one condition 
known as “‘normal’’—and that a comparatively rare one— 
while all others are imperfect to a greater or less degree. 

The normal eye-ball is one of such diameter, curvature and 
density of contents that it requires no muscular effort to put 
and keep it in focal adjustment while seeing a clear image of 
the distant object toward which it is directed. The eye, how- 
ever, composed of elastic, animal tissue, is not often so perfect 
in structure but that it does require aid of the muscles to keep 
it in focus. 

The slightest deviation, toward undersize, necessitates 
constant involuntary and unavoidable expenditure of nervous 
energy and straining of delicate muscles of the eyes to keep 
the image “in focus’ and thus maintain clear vision. It 
is this maintenance—'‘upkeep,” if you will—of clear and 
binocular vision that causes eye discomfort and its resultant 
aches and pains in persons who “‘see so well” but who can't 
understand why they should need glasses. Keeping the eyes 
closed, drugging them, putting on colored glasses, or glasses 
that blur the vision, are some of the means of relief. 

Few of us care to keep our eyes closed, drugging them is 
merely temporary relief like getting drunk to forget our troubles, 


CLARK SLOAN 
Well-known optometrist of Cleveland, Ohio 


colored glasses are suggestive of “sore eyes’ and “blurry” 
glasses are only “blinders.” There is only one way by which 
defective eyes can be kept open, see everything it was intended 
they should see—perhaps some things that were not—and still 
be enabled to ““go way back and sit down” entirely free from 
muscular and nervous strain, and that is by wearing correctly 
adapted glasses. 

Abnormalities of one-twelfth of an inch and less in the 
diameter of the eye-ball—a very common condition—may 
require any one of many thousands of lens 
combinations, each of different strength or 
axis, to neutralize the error, render the eye 
normal in effect and permit of comfortable 
vision. When the eye-ball is so abnormal 
that its muscles are unable to overcome 
the defect, poor sight is the result, and the 
number and variety of lens combinations 
available for correct selection and adapta- 
tion to these greater deficiencies increases 
almost incalculably. 

Measuring the optical defects of the eye 
accurately is a work that requires patience 
and skill of a high order. Notwithstand- 
ing the faet that many people find their 
sight improved by glasses purchased to suit 
themselves, or by glasses that were pre- 
scribed for other eyes, there is no other 

- way of procuring glasses perfectly adapted 
to each individual's needs than by the 
aid of a specialist in optics. A specialist 
of either school may be consulted. One 
claims it is necessary to use “drops” 
in the eyes under examination—the other says the use of 
“drops” is detrimental to measuring the powers and resources 
of the eyes. If the specialist is competent he will accomplish 
the work by either method. If he is incompetent he can't do 
it satisfactorily by any method. ; 

Except in the states of Texas and Missouri, optometrists 
(eye-measurers) are required by state laws to qualify by exami- 
nation before being permitted to start practicing Optometry. 
The customary opposition to the passage of such laws, by a few 
men violently opposed to anything that originates outside their 
own school, has been sufficient to delay action in the above 
mentioned states. It must come soon, however. 

Columbia University and Ohio State University have two- 
and four-year courses, respectively, in Optometry, both in 
successful operation for six or eight years. Graduates are not 
authorized to treat medically nor operate, but are thoroughly 
instructed to the end that they be competent to care properly 
for the optical needs of their patients and to advise, intelli- 
gently, those in need of the services of medical or surgical 
practitioners. 

Optometrists are the only sight specialists required by law 
to qualify themselves for the practice of prescribing glasses. 

Inasmuch as ninety-five per cent of all eye difficulties can 
and should be remedied by glasses correctly adapted it is highly 
important that the specialist really be a specialist and not merely 
one who has adopted that appellation of his own free will. 
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The Man and his Message 


By MAJOR JOHN B. JEFFERY, U.S.A. 


4 'T was my good fortune recently to be able to obtain 

two sittings in the First Congregational church, 

San Francisco, where there was standing room only, 

nearly one hour before service. Still the steady 

stream of worshipers continued; chairs were placed 

on the platform and in the choir, 

which were soon filled with two 

rows of men and women. After 

these folks had been seated a 

goodly number lined the walls and 
stood throughout the service. 

Now what manner of man is 
this, whose church is crowded, 
Sunday after Sunday and on Wed- 
nesday evenings, nearly an hour 
before service time? For, let it 
be said, it is the man here in San 
Francisco that draws the crowd. 
One who has gained the ear and 
affection of the people in this way 
can be no ordinary man, but must 
have qualities of head and heart 
commensurate with such success. 
Probably the main quality making 
for this remarkable influence is Dr. 
James L. Gordon's wide sympathy 
and breadth of outlook. He knows 
the life of the man in the street. 
The man in the street respects 
that knowledge and comes to hear 
the preacher who can tell him 
something about the life he lives 
and the higher life he might live. 

Another quality that the people 
like is that he has no hesitant tone 
and minces no words when de- 
nouncing sin, but speaks in down- 
right terms of burning rebuke. 
Then he undoubtedly possesses the 
great faculty of being interesting. 
The “catchy titles of his sermons 
—while naturally laying him open 
to criticism in some quarters— 
show him to be a man who knows 
how to arouse popular interest. 
There are no dull moments in his 
sermons, no involved argument, 
but each sermon is crammed with incident, chiefly gathered 
from books of history and biography, grouped under leading 
thoughts and fused with the fire of personality. This would 
appear to be Dr. Gordon's invariable sermonic method, and 
he has the skill of a great journalist in the collection and 
grouping of a mass of facts. 

And now for the man. 

Curiously enough the preacher, in speaking of his double 
in Winnipeg. pictured in a few touches his own person: “In 
height, five feet eight inches; in weight, one hundred and ninety 
pounds; in appearance, stout, kindly in eye, heavy of mustache, 


Dr. James L. Gordon 


The popular pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in San Francisco 


large of ear, and kindly of expression.” He speaks with a 
pronounced American accent and the style of the service in 
his church is usually American. 

Dr. James L. Gordon has all the essential qualities of a good 
preacher. His action is fascinatingly interesting to observe, 
. but to report his discourse is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, as at times his 
words rush out in a torrent of 
eloquence. He reads his sermon 
rapidly from large square sheets 
inscribed with huge characters 
that can be seen from the gallery. 
These sheets are bound together 
and he turns them over without 
the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment. To try to describe his ges- 
tures is an almost impossible task, 
for they are varied almost every 
moment under the changing stress 
of his emotion. “His feeling comes 
in frequent gusts, each one a per- 
fect whirlwind of vehement ora- 
tory. While his grasp of truth is 
strong, his convictions are clear 
and deep. His common sense is 
refreshed with a flow of humor 
that bubbles like the brook in 
spring. An easy delivery is coupled 
with a manner poised and polished. 
With well-chosen language his 
reserve power is ever-present— 
a valuable asset. Last but not 
least, Dr. Gordon has a big heart, 
and no man can be a magnetic 
preacher who has not largeness of 
soul, love of his fellows, for it is 
there that strength of character is 
reflected. 

I was given a copy of “Dr. 
Gordon's Note Book” full of his 
epigrams and the subject-matter 
of his sermon on “Individuality.” 
Some specimens of thought from 
this effort follow: 

“Whatever you possess in com- 
mon with most men attests your 
humanity. Whatever you possess 
which is uncommon to most men attests your individuality. 
The only contribution which any man can make toward the 
true wealth of the world is his own individuality. Men long 
for recognition—the vital thing is to recognize yourself. The 
trinity of faith is faith in self, faith in God and faith in man. 
The foundation of individuality is self-confidence. To believe 
that you are right and to believe that you are right in believ- 
ing that you are right. Confidence in your own confidence. 
Faith in your own faith. Trust in your own trust. Your 
judgment upon your own judgment, which judges that your 


own judgment is good judgment. This (Continued on page 429) 
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Hawaii—Land of Romance 
Paradise of the Pacific 


By DANIEL LOGAN 


climate, magnificent scenery, strange social structure, y, odd 5, 
opportunity for rest and recreation, enthralling historic ; i | rr) 
interest, home-compelling charm and strategic world posi- ails: . 3 
tion, in a far greater degree than can be found in any APR my £4 
other area of equal dimensions on the surface of the globe. / 
The intangible yet real “Comeback Club” of Hawaii is one of 
the largest fraternity units anywhere, its membership being spread 
throughout the seven seas. Right well is this little archipelago of 
Uncle Sam called the “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
Mark Twain, in not his first tribute to the isles he visited at the 
dawn of his fame, described them as “The loveliest fleet of islands that 
lies anchored in any ocean.” 
Hawaii is denominated the “Crossroads of the Pacific,” being 
situated upon the great trade routes between North and South Amer- 
ica, eastward, and Asia and Australasia, westward. Its maritime posi- 
tion has been greatly improved by the Panama canal. It has frequent 
mails to all parts of the world. Cable and wireless systems further 
enhance its communicability, while the wireless brings the islands of 
the group itself into constant intercourse. 
There is not a more balmy and equable climate in the world than 
that of the Hawaiian Islands. Winter there is distinguished from 
summer chiefly by slightly shorter days. For these islands no 
extremes of cold or heat, at habitable altitudes, exist. 
With regard to tables of temperature, one year in Hawaii is just 
like another. They show for Honolulu an extreme daily range of 56 
to 81 degrees for January, and 67 to 85 degrees for July. At Keala- 
kekua, on the leeward of Hawaii island, the daily mean for January is Capitel of Hawelt—formerty Iolani Palace occupies the 
around 64, and for July, 68 degrees. last two sovereigns of the islands 
Frost is an enemy unknown to the Hawaiian husbandman. Hawaii 
is a refuge from both the frigid and the torrid seasons of the tem- individual convenience and choice. Hurricanes are all 
perate zones, north and south of the equator, making it a winter or but unknown there, and are of but narrow sweep when 
a summer resort for the inhabitants of those regions, according to they do, perhaps once in a generation, visit the islands. 
Velvety trade breezes prevail, cooling 
fits Paes, ae Wa Se. oe without chilling. 

It is believed that the Hawaiian 
Islands, formerly in modern times 
called the Sandwich Islands, were 
inhabited as early as the year 500. 
The aboriginal people were supposed 
to belong to the same race as the 
tribes of Samoa, Fiji and Tahiti. 
These in turn are by some authorities 
held to have come from old-world 
regions by way of Java. One theory 
makes the Hawaiians descendants of 
the Phoenicians, which is in harmony 
with their seafaring skill. 

Driven from their far southern 
homes by war, as is supposed, the 
tribes that first colonized this group 
in the North Pacific found their way 
to the new Canaan in the watery 
desert without chart or compass, 
their course being laid by observa- 
tion of the stars. It is certain that 
there was much intercourse between 

Sunrise from the summit of Haleakala—above the clouds the archipelagoes below the equator 
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and Hawaii in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At different 
periods there were small accessions of Spanish and Japanese 
blood, leaving some permanent strains of those antipodal 
races in Hawaiian families, from vessels wrecked upon the 
island coasts. 

At their discovery by European voyagers at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Hawaiians were found remarkably 
skilled in various ways—evidenced in the fashioning of their 
dwellings and canoes, their well-planned irrigation works, the 
splendor of apparel of their chiefs, the ingenuity of their agri- 
cultural and fishing implements, their domestic utensils, their 
tapa cloth beaten out of bark, etc. 

Withal the Hawaiians proved to be the most amiable and 
hospitable people that explorers in outlandish places had ever 
met. These fine qualities have not only remained with the 
Hawaiians, throughout the changes wrought by civilization, 
but have been stamped upon the alien society of the islands. 
Nowhere is the stranger in a strange land made more wel- 
come than in Hawaii, or to experience at parting a keener 
home-leaving sensation. 

Cosmopolitanism is the outstanding feature of the Hawaiian 
community. Here is the “melting pot” of the Pacific. A 
group photograph of a girls’ seminary showed 27 racial varieties. 
Disorderly clashes between races are unknown. Schools and 
playgrounds are aiding the process of transmuting the human 
conglomerate into pure metal of Americanism. Orientals too 
old to change their national traits yet rejoice at their children’s 
opportunities to qualify for American citizenship. 


As for the laughing and singing Hawaiians, they take to 
Yankee patriotism, with all its frills, like ducks to water. 
None can beat them at the great national game of politics. 

Mountain scenery rivaling the grandest on the globe is 
found in the Hawaiian Islands. In the middle of Hawaii, the 
largest island, Mauna Kea of 13,805 feet, Mauna Loa of 13,675 
feet and Hualalai of 8275 feet elevation are contiguous broad- 
based domes reared by volcanic action. This force is stil 
in operation, Mauna Loa being the seat of two active volcanoes. 
besides frequently emitting givers of molten lava from its slopes. 
On the north side of the same island the Kohala range boasts 
a peak more than 5500 feet high. 

From some parts of the coast the rise to the higher elevations 
is gradual, while elsewhere vertical precipices of great altitude 
meet the proud waves of the ocean. At many points silvery 
cascades of water streak the faces of the cliffs. These ribbon- 
like cataracts are common sights upon the coasts of some of 
the other islands, delighting the eyes of travelers on passing 
steamers. 

Mountain formations of great magnitude, of infinite variety 
in contour, are the main features of the other islands—Maui, 
Oahu, Kauai and Molokai, but there is not space here to 
detail their various charms. Haleakala, on Maui _ island, 
however, is in a class by itself. This is a sublime dome, rising 
gradually to a height of more than 10,000 feet. Its summit 
embraces the largest extinct crater in the world, with a cir- 
cumference at the rim of thirty miles. Within this vast cavity 
volcanic cones stand up which are mountains in themselves, 


Rainbow Falls at Hilo, Island of Hawaii 
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Hilo from the beach at Waiakea—Mauna Loa in the background 


while clouds come down and drape the sunken landscape. 
Sightseers climb to the top over night to view the gorgeous 
spectacle as the rising sun dispels the rolling vapors, gilding 
them with its rays and filling the cavernous voids far below 
with rainbow hues. Haleakala means the “house of the 
rising sun.” 

Mountains, though, are but the framework of Hawaii's 
scenic composition. There are deep and fertile valleys, great 
plateaus and seacoast plains occupied by ranchers and gardeners, 
illimitable reaches of sugar cane rustling in the breeze, exten- 
sive pineapple fields with their purple rows geometrically 
criscrossing hill and plain, quaint villages of polyglot habitation, 
the capital city, progressive shiretowns, well-gardened army 
and navy posts, orient-flavored labor camps, and, last but most 
impressive, Old Ocean thundering upon headlands and reefs. 

Any description of the chief towns of Hawaii would occupy 
more room than is available in these pages on the present 
occasion. Enough to say that Honolulu, with a population 
of 60,000 or so, is much like any mainland city of equal size 
to a cursory view, yet possesses many attractions for a visitor 
which in few places on earth are even approximately duplicated. 
Its Oriental inhabitants, with their peculiar customs and 
commerce, contribute the differential elements. Hilo, the 
second city and county seat of Hawaii island; Wailuku, the 
shiretown of Maui; Lihue, that of Kauai—all are replicas on 
smaller scale of Honolulu in social composition and quality. 
Each, however, has scenic treasures of its own. 

Hawaii's points of interest are well supplied with communi- 
Cations and inter-communications. There are railways on the 

Me 


larger islands. Comfortable steamers connect Honolulu with 
the outports. Each island has a constantly progressing system 
of automobile roads. In many places the roads are part and 
parcel of the splendid scenery they traverse, here winding 
their way along the faces of dizzy precipices, and there skirting 
the sinuous coast line with ocean spray cooling the tourist's 
cheek. There are bridle trails to negotiate which is an ad- 
venture of a lifetime, also hiking paths in tropical forests for 
the inveterate pedestrian and incorrigible mountain climber. 
A round trip by steamer and auto, taking but sixty hours from 
Honolulu, gives one a look into the Kilauea lake of fire, which 
leaves a never-to-fade impression upon the mind of the 
beholder. 

Although Hawaii has never bid for fame as a sportsman’s 
paradise, yet there is something doing there all the year round 
in sports and pastimes. Horse racing is a regular holiday 
function at Honolulu, Hilo and Kahului, while polo is well 
organized, manned and equipped. Baseball has been the leader 
for generations, and now the Orientals are among its most 
ardent devotees. Chinese teams from these islands have made 
brilliant records on mainland diamonds, while native Hawaiians 
have figured creditably in major league contests. Golf, lawn 
tennis and football flourish in their seasons—and out of season 
by the calendar. What Hawaiian swimmers have achieved 
in Olympic contests is a national story, and their canoe and 
surfboard performances have made the “Beach at Waikiki” 
world-renowned. There is hunting of beast and bird in the 
open season therefor, the quadrupedal quarry being wild cattle, 
pigs and goats. Shark hunting is now an established sport at 
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Honolulu, especially for the diversion of tourists. The 
“hukilau" is a dragnet fishing party, usually followed by the 
traditional Hawaiian “luau,” feast of fat things of sea and land 
in primitive style. 

All of the familiar indoor athletic games are practised in 
well-equipped gymnasia, while boxing matches are common 
at army posts and in town. 

Civilization was introduced to the Hawaiian Islands by 
Captain Cook's discovery in 1778. Soon after Cook, the 
benevolent Vancouver paid three visits to Hawaii. Vancouver, 
besides presenting the ruling chiefs with useful plants and 
seeds, cattle and sheep, had a vessel built for Kamehameha I, 
who was just then completing the conquest of all the islands, 
and moreover gave him excellent advice. He told them that 
the heathen tabus were all wrong, and that there was but one 
living and true God. 

Kamehameha the Great died in 1819 without having 
renounced his gods, but immediately his two surviving queens, 
Kapuolani and Kaahumanu, deliberately broke the tabus— 
which had always been enforced with the penalty of death— 
and priests and people gleefully made bonfires of the idols and 
wreckage of their temples. So, early the following year, when 
the first band of American missionaries arrived from Boston 
via Cape Horn, they found a condition unique in the annals 
of missionary enterprise. They came to a people without a 
religion—in other words, a blank sheet upon which to write 
the creed and customs of a new nation. 

Prior to the advent of the English explorers, however, there 
had been other discoveries by foreigners, as attested by tradi- 
tion. In the thirteenth century the crew of a Japanese junk 
that had drifted into Kahului bay remained and intermarried 
with natives. Then, in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a Spanish vessel, belonging to an exploring expedition 
despatched from Mexico by Cortez, was wrecked on Hawaii 
and the captain and his sister, the only survivors, were received 
as welcome acquisitions to Hawaiian society. Their descen- 
dants became Hawaiian chiefs. At a later period the Spanish 
navigator, Juan Gaetano, discovered the islands but did nothing 
except to place it ten degrees too far east on the charts he made. 

With the death of Kamehameha V, in 1872, the Kamehameha 


dynasty ended, and, as he had failed to name a successor, the 
two following kings, Lunalilo and Kalakaua, were elected by 
the legislature. The last-named did not commit the laches 
of his two predecessors, but nominated his sister, Liliuokalani, 
to succeed him. She came to the throne in 1891 but was 
deposed two years later by an uprising of foreigners when she 
had attempted, contrary to fundamental law, to promulgate 
a new constitution giving the sovereign absolute power. 

The provisional government then formed, with annexation 
to the United States as its cardinal purpose, was succeeded in 
1894 by a republic—the United States having neglected to 
accept the proffered gift. In 1898 the United States Congress 
enacted a resolution, as a Spanish-American War measure, 
which placed Hawaii under the Stars and Stripes, and in 1900 
the new possession was made a full-fledged territory of the 
Union. 

Since that great event the development of the islands has 
made amazing progress. Their aggregate commerce the year 
before annexation was about $25,000,000, while their trade 
with the mother country alone, in the calendar year 1919, 
amounted to $150,000,000. 

For the archeological investigator, Hawaii has something to 
present. There are remains of ancient temples and houses 
of refuge—mountainside caves where the natives used to lay 
their dead away—the greatest collection of Polynesian exhibits 
in the world, including a “million dollar” royal cloak of feathers, 
in Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop memorial museum—the 
country home of Queen Emma, full of relics—the former palace 
of the last two sovereigns of Hawaii, containing portraits of 
Hawaiian kings and queens and illustrious foreigners—the 
royal mausoleum and other royal tombs—Kawaiahao church 
and yard, the “Westminster Abbey of Hawaii,’ burial place 
of American missionary families—missionary relics in first 
frame house built in Honolulu—monuments of Cook, Kame- 
hameha and McKinley— Japanese memorial fountain in honor 
of the dead Mikado—the Damien monument erected at the 
instance of King Edward when Prince of Wales—several 
architectural memorials of departed local worth, besides a 
wealth of data too numerous to mention here in the territorial 
archives and historical society. 
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The Pilgrims in Holland 


EFERENCES are commonly required in hiring ser- 
vice. To avoid employing villains, sluggards, or 
numskulls, the employer wants to know something 
of the applicant's character and capacity in his former 
employment. 

So it is in history. Before we accept a hero for worship, we 
want to know something more about him than the bald facts 
of battles and sieges, of triumphs in court or senate, in which 
he has figured. 

Also in genealogy. Before displaying our family escutcheon 
upon our limousine, we had better consult the genealogist and 
ascertain whether a gallows for sheep-stealers looms not up 
in our not far remote lineage. 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth are the ancestors of Free America. 
We know all about what they did after planting their standard 
on the rock immortalizing their memory. 
ought to know, in this Pilgrim 
tercentenary year. Considerable 
has also been published by our 
enterprising newspapers on this oc- 
casion, about the antecedents of 
these pioneers of liberty before 
they crossed the ocean. Much of 
it, probably, has been tradition, 
and a good deal of tradition must 
be taken with a grain of salt. It 
has been a shock to tradition, 
within the past few weeks, when 
some iconoclast asserted that the 
mossy round tower at Newport is 
but an old an out-of-date windmill 
and not at all the architectural 
relic of the Vikings until then 
reputed. 

“References” on behalf of the 
Pilgrims which come direct from 
their place of sojourn in Holland 
are timely and welcome. ‘The Pil- 
grim Fathers in Holland (1608- 
1620)."" by Rev. J.-Irwin Brown, 
M.A., D.D.., issued recently from a 
Leyden press, contains such refer- 
ences. They are derived from 
original sources in that temporary 
home of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

That these folks were not merely ‘’a good sort,” but the veri- 
table “salt of the earth,’ is the impression that a reading of 
Dr. Brown's pamphlet gives. It enhances even their traditional 
glory. It swells our feeling of pride in belonging to a country 
that has such an ancestry. The author at the outset calls 
them “‘a small group of inconspicuous people,’ and then pro- 
ceeds to develop their record in Holland, which of itself is 
enough to leave a bright mark in the history of those wretched 
times of bigotry, persecution and subserviency. For it is shown 
that, in that oasis of freedom in the European desert of intoler- 
ance, the English guests were esteemed, for character and 
conduct, by their Dutch hosts better than these splendid people 
esteemed their own kindred. 





Or at least we all. 


Their temporary homes were in a triangle of flattish land 
between the rivers Aire and Trent and Humber. At home in 
England they had quit the established church when they found 
they could not reform it to their evangelical and democratic 
standards, and under Elizabeth were oppressed and suppressed 
in the exercise of their religious convictions by intolerable 
enactments and edits. They hoped for something better from 
James I, a Calvinist and Presbyterian, when he ascended the 
throne. But he ruled scarcely a year until ‘‘all hopes of peaceful 
issue were blown to the winds. Fines, imprisonment and death 
were decreed ‘against those who would not definitely submit to 
the church, as the king liked it. The act of uniformity made 
the issue clear. The Separatists had either to conform or 
leave England.” 

As the future Pilgrims would not conform, they left their 
home land. Although there was no full religious liberty 


Thanksgiving services when the Colonists learned of the death of King Philip 


anywhere, in Holland freedom of opinion and worship, so long 
as the privilege was not exercised to the prejudice of the state 
church, was frankly accorded to all men. Our Pilgrims had been 
organized at Scrooby in England before the apostate fury of 
James had begun its sway. For its first minister they had 
Richard Clifton, and for its second John Robinson. “Before 
the end of the sixteenth century English exiles had found in 
Amsterdam what half a century later Scottish exiles were to 
find in Rotterdam, their great city of refuge, where not safety 
alone awaited them, but the heartiest of welcomes.” Seven 
English congregations had sprung up in Amsterdam—with 
memberships democratic, Puritan and reformed—before the 
Scrooby people found refuge within its walls. This was in the 
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year 1608, after they had suffered persecution at home almost was the reprinting in Holland of a Scottish pamphlet exposing 
to the breaking point. the King’s chicanery at the Perth assembly. Brewer, how- 

In the Netherlands capital they found old friends and made _ ever, like Brewster and Robinson, had joined the University, 
many new ones. They were at liberty to keep their own creed, and as a member thereof he could not be legally extradited. 
So the Dutch government looked 
after his interests in England and 
had him escorted back safely to 
Leyden. 

Before the Pilgrims arrived in 
Leyden they had been denounced 
by King James through the English 
embassy to the council of Holland 
as ill-conditioned Brownists— 
banished men, who deserved no 
sympathy. The magistrates replied 
in a noble document, in which they 
held that the charge was unjust, 
and made it clear to his English 
majesty that the Pilgrims would be 
welcome. 

“And the Pilgrims showed them- 
selves worthy,” Dr. Brown writes. 
“They settled down to their new 
callings with energy and determi- 
nation. Up to this time most of 
them had been agriculturists; now 
they took up commerce and the 
handicrafts of a busy town. They 
prospered and rose steadily in the 
esteem of the burghers. Their dili- 
gence, their strictness of life, their 
devotion to religion, became pro- 
verbial."" Then the author quotes 


PP 


Copyright, 1901 A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. the following passage from a his- 

Delftshaven, showing East India House, from whose dock the Pilgrims embarked in the “Speedwell’’ sl ond Plymouth plantation by 
radford: 

and conduct divine worship as they saw fit. Their pastor was “First, though many of them were poor, they were none so 


still John Robinson, a man of commanding. character and poor but that if they were known to be of that congregation, 
unusual wisdom. He led the Pilgrims to Amsterdam, and then the Dutch (either bakers or others) would trust them to any 
to Leyden, as there “was a spirit 
of controversy” at the capital, and 
Robinson was a man of peace. Too 
infirm to cross the ocean when his 
flock embarked for America, he died 
in 1625. 

William Brewster was another 
eminent man among them. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he had served 
as a diplomatist and he knew Hol- 
land. His services to the group 
were great. He is the “Elder 
Brewster’ who officiated as 
preacher in New England, no min- 
ister being numbered with the 
pioneer ‘band, and was the friend 
and adviser of all. The most 
famous of the community was John 
Bradford, who escaped from Eng- 
land when only eighteen years old. 
Studying the excellent systems of 
municipal government in Holland, 
he was well fitted to build the new 
colony in America on a free and 
representative basis. With the two 


just mentioned, a printer named . — pac “gutta 
Brewer completed a trio of leaders The Pilgrim Fathers holding their first meeting for public worship in North America, 
* Sunday, January. 21st, 1621 
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whose fame will endure for the 
ages. When the persecutors failed to catch Brewster, they reasonable extent when they lacked money to buy what they 
seized Brewer, through the offices of Sir Dudley Carleton, needed. They found by experience how careful they were to 
ambassador of King James, and had him carried off to England. keep their word, and saw how careful they were in whatever 
The offense of the Pilgrims, for which they wanted Brewster, their callings, in fact, so much so, that (Continued on page 408) 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson truly said: 


“The Only Way to Have a Friend 


is to be One” 


IHEN Sam Walter Foss wrote that beautiful poem 
} “The House by the Side of the Road,” I think he 
} fi must have had Edward Holbrook Fox in mind, 
} for ‘Ned’ Fox—as he was for years affectionately 
——— known to thousands of business men from coast to 
coast—typifies the character described in the poem. 

After nearly two score of years spent in traveling to and fro 
over this great country, making lasting friends wherever he 
went by the compelling quality 
of his personality, he has, while 
still only slightly past the me- 
ridian of life, retired from busi- 
ness to pass the friendly years 
that stretch invitingly before 
him in a “House by the Side 
of the Road” in historic old 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, where 
he raises the beautiful flowers 
that his artistic soul delights 
in and practices the gentle art 
of which old Izaak Walton 
wrote so quaintly nearly three 
hundred years ago. 

Edward Fox was born in the 
early fifties in the shadow of 
historic Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and after his school days 
were finished secured employ- 
ment with the Mount Wash- 
ington Glass Company, and in 
1872 began his traveling life 
with that company. Later he 
went to the Patterson Com- 
pany of New York, which was 
afterwards consolidated with 
the Phoenix Glass Company, 
whose wonderful exhibit (which 
Mr. Fox had charge of) in the 
center of the Electric Building 
of the Tower of Lights at the 
World's Fair is still remem- 
bered by thousands of visitors 
to the Fair. 

For thirty-five years he 
traveled continuously, and in 
course of time became person- 
ally acquainted with the light- 
ing fixture trade in every city 
in the United States. His 
genial personality and good 
fellowship made him more of a 
welcome visitor than a sales- 










Edward Holbrook Fox founded a 
life success on Emerson’s saying 


transacted vied with each other in invitations for him to join 
their family circle during the brief time at his disposal. 

A true “knight of the road,” Mr. Fox dignified the calling of 
which he was for so many years so conspicuously successful 
a figure by his personal uprightness, his wealth of experience, 
his straightforward honesty of dealing and his ripe business 
judgment, so that his thousands of loyal and satisfied custo- 
mers sought his counsel and advice and looked upon him in 
the light of a personal friend 
and a sort of advisory partner 
in their business. 

When, in 1915, the Phoenix 
Glass Company said to him, 
“Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,” and notified 
the trade throughout the coun- 
try that they had placed him 
upon their retired list, a flood 
of letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations and good wishes, 
all breathing the spirit of true 
and tried friendshiy» for the 
man they had known so long 
and so well, poured in. 

Long in my memory will 
linger the recollection of a 
summer afternoon passed in 
his company and that of the 
gracious lady who orders his 
household with such marvel- 
ous perfection. It is an old, 
old house (built before 1780) 
in which they dwell, hallowed 
by tender associations with 
many generations of their 
family history. Births and 
deaths and marriages have 
happened there, and unimagi- 
native indeed must be the 
favored guest who passes that 
hospitable portal without ex- 
periencing the feeling of unseen 
friendly presences welcoming 
him to their midst. So many 
little feet have stumbled 
sleepily up that narrow stair- 
way, so much of human sorrow 
has sanctified that roof-tree— 
so much of human joy has 
glorified its every room that 
its very atmosphere is reminis- 
cent of the generations that 








man, though as a salesman he 


stood at the undisputed head of his . 


class in his trade. The visits of smiling 
“Ned” Fox were eagerly anticipated and 
joyfully welcomed by his customers, 
who, when their business had been 


‘*Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 


Where the race of men goes by— 

The men who are good, and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I— 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


have passed. 

Old houses acquire a personality of 
their own as the years of human occu- 
pancy go by. The house in which 
“Ned” Fox lives gives the visitor an 
impression of quiet dignity, of conscious 
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impeccability, of true old-fashioned hospitality, grave, serene— 
yet bountiful withal. Within it has been worked a miracle— 
the transformation of a dwelling modeled upon the accepted 
tenets of typical Cape Cod architecture into the most modern 





The “‘House by the Side of the Road,” where lives Edward Holbrook Fox 


of habitations, and this without sacrificing the least of its 
architectural charms. Modern lighting, modern heating, and 
modern plumbing have been so skillfully and unobtrusively 
accomplished that could the spirit of the -valiant Myles Stand- 
ish—whose honored grave is within a mile of where it stands— 
revisit thé scene of his doughty exploits and visit this habitation 
that links the traditions of Colonial days with the present 
century, he would feel entirely at home. 

Stepping from the bright sunlight of out-of-doors into the 
little building that stands detached in the rear of the dwelling 
house, one steps across the chasm of time and space direct 
into Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop.” Here “Ned” Fox has 
gathered ‘round him tribute of oddities from the four corners 
of the world, as well as books, magazines, musical instruments, 
pictures, old clocks, old weapons and old coins. Here also are 
a desk inviting to literary pursuits, a workbench equipped with 
all the fifty-seven varieties of useful tools, and strange me- 
chanical devices that operate with belts and pulleys to attain 
their devious ends. 

Looking from its windows, the visitor views a vegetable 








garden of which any amateur farmer might be proud, where 
utility and art walk hand in hand, and beholds a rustic arbor. 
embowered with climbing, scarlet flowering vines. An English 
hop-pole lends a touch of old-world seeming to the landscape, 
and a grotesquely fashioned blue 
china cat (life-size) crouched men- 
acingly upon a pedestal, endowed 
by the child-like Japanese mind 
with a supposititious ability to 
scare away marauding birds, is the 
favorite roosting place for all the 
voracious feathered vagrants of the 
neighborhood. 

“Ned” Fox calls this retreat his 
“Shop.” It is a place in which a 
man can work, or read—or loaf and 
invite his soul. Here he indulges 
to the full his bent for practical 
mechanics. Just as that king 
whose name at this moment I do 
not recall, preferred locksmithing 
to affairs of state (and thereby 
lost his kingdom), so would “‘Ned” 
Fox rather repair clocks or renovate 
lawn mowers than rule a nation. 

The “Shop” is more than locally 
famous. To it come the good people 
of the neighborhood with their balky lawn mowers and recal- 
citrant alarm clocks. as transparent excuses for a visit with 
its presiding genius—for they could pay somebody to fix their 
clocks or their lawn mowers, but the pearls of wisdom that 
fall from “Ned” Fox's lips are more precious than rubies. 
I have, too, a shrewd suspicion that as many bruised hearts 
as broken clocks are mended there, and that the “Shop” is 
confessional and sanctuary as well—for the human under- 
standing of mortal frailty, and infinite compassion for the 
sorrows that bow down human hearts, that shines as a visible 
benediction bestowed by Time in the countenance of this 
“friend to man” are the real underlying reasons for his myriad 
of friends. 

The rising moon traced a path of silver across the quiet water 
of Plymouth harbor, and the scent of roses hung heavy in the 
summer air, when after a long-to-be-remembered day I said a 
reluctant “good night"’ and departed from the sleepy old town 
by the seashore, with its lingering associations of olden times 
and traditions of Indian alarms, where “Ned” Fox lives in his 
age-mellowed “House by the Side of the Road.”’ 
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they would even go so.far as to compete for their custom, and 
employ them in preference to others. 

“Again, about the time of their departure, or a little time 
before, the magistrates of the city gave this commendable 
testimony of them: These English have lived among us these 
twelve years, and yet we have never had any suit or accusation 
against them.” 

Dr. Brown adds: ‘These industrious artisans were, first and 
chiefly, men of strong convictions and of lofty faith. Robinson 
bought a large house in the Klog Steeg (Bell Alley), and the 
congregation met there for worship. Members of all other 
reformed churches were received into communion. Though 
separatists the Pilgrims were not exclusive; they intermarried 
freely with Dutch and French Protestants. Bradford and 
many others acquired the rights of citizenship of the city. 
With the example of a federal republic before them, they 
learnt much that fitted them to be builders of a new common- 
wealth.” 

Another “reference” from Holland comes in the form of a 
poster from Delftshaven, whence the Pilgrims embarked in 


the Speedwell for Southampton, there to take the Mayflower 
for the New World. It is extracted from the history of Delfts- 
haven by F. J. Klein, and is illustrated with a photogravure of 
the Delftshaven docks. “The fear of being pressed for the 
military service, on account of the war with Spain, and the 
painful feeling of exile,’ the paper says, “made them resolve 
on founding a colony in America." After describing the scene 
at the departure of the Speedwell on July 22, 1620, with Pastor 
Robinson kneeling on the pier as he offered a fervent prayer 
for blessings on the expedition, and those going and those 
staying embracing one another in farewell, the print concludes 
thus: 

“This seemingly unimportant event is one of the most 
momentous in the history of the New World. 

“By this fact one of the most prosperous colonies, nay, the 
mightiest state of the New World, was founded. 

“The day on which the Speedwell weighed anchor before 
Delftshaven is to be considered as the day on which the first 
light glowed of that gigantic republic, now called the United 
States of America.” 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


INHE company doctor’ in some instances is without 
honor among the people whose health he is paid to 
look after. Sometimes the doctor is to blame for 
the degree of disrespect in which he is held. If his 
manner in the sick room is harsh or unfeeling, if his 
attention to company patients is less devoted than 
to those of his outside practice, who pay regular fees, 
then he forfeits the respect not only of the company’s 
employees but of the community. 

That the ethics of the profession discountenances invidious 
distinctions in medical practice all who have had wide ac- 
quaintance with doctors are aware. It is not to be denied, 
however, that a certain proportion of “‘black sheep” is to be 
found in the Esculapian flock. In every honorable vocation, so 
in this, ethics has no part with some examples of human nature. 

Ethics is but common decency after all, though, and among 
the cheering signs of the times is the fact that doctors them- 
selves are extending the doctrine of equality between rich and 
poor, in the treatment of disease and injury, to include preserva- 
tion of personal confidences imparted by his consultant. They 
are recognizing the man for the care-taking of whose health 
the company is paying has as sacred a right to the guarding of 
his disagreeable secrets as the richest pay patient has. 

This phase of the newer ethics of the professional healer 
was forcibly revealed by Dr. C. C. Burlingame before the 
health service section of the National Safety Council in Mil- 
waukee. Being manager of the service department of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Connecticut, he naturally spoke 
from experimental study of the subject. Dr. Burlingame 
maintained that the relation between the industrial surgeon 
and the employees of the plant engaging him should be the 
same as that between the private physician and his patients. 

In order that both the employees and the management should 
have full benefit from the health department, the doctor said, 
the same degree of confidence between the doctor and the 
employee as between the employee and his family doctor must 
be maintained. ‘The employee must be able to realize that 
the doctor is working for him, and that information given in 
confidence to the doctor is not conveyed to other parts of the 
management. In this way only can the health department 
be a success. Make it your rule never to obtain any informa- 
tion from an employee or an applicant for employment which 
you would use to his disadvantage without his consent, except 
under identically the same conditions as those under which a 
private practitioner might be forced to use this information 
to his disadvantage.” Examples of such compulsory divul- 
gence of information are stated as occurring in the administra- 
tion of most compensation laws and in the insurance business. 
In these matters the private doctor is compelled to furnish a 
full diagnosis of each case. Whence Dr. Burlingame proceeded, 
submitting just one qualification of the rule of confidential 
communications laid down: 

“If an applicant for work was required to go to a private 
physician before being given employment, that physician 
would undoubtedly advise the applicant to accept the job or 
not, depending upon what he found physically. You, as an 
industrial physician, should do the same thing. You should 
advise the man whether or not to accept the job he has been 





offered; and then you should not tell the employment manager 
what you found, what the symptoms were, or what your diag- 
nosis was. The only thing you should tell the employment 
manager is that this man would be injured by work requiring 
heavy lifting—this girl would be injured by being put on work 





Dr. C. C. BURLINGAME 


Who maintains that the industrial physician should observe the same 
professional ethics as in private practice 


involving nervous strain, etc. There is a great difference 
between prescribing the character of work and giving out a 
diagnosis or list of symptoms. 

“While I have probably just given you the impression that 
the medical department should prescribe employment but 
should not reject for employment, I wish to qualify this. Any 
private physician who came in contact with a patient would 
feel justified in interfering with his being placed in an industry 
if he thought such placement would be dangerous to the man, 
to others, or to property. To my mind, these are the only 
conditions under which the industrial physician should be 
instrumental in rejecting for employment.” 


* * * * 


ERHAPS more than of any other New England state it 
may be said that the leaders of the bar, of business, of the 
ministry and of the government of Connecticut come from the 
country towns. This was true in the time of the Revolution— 
and it is equally true today. The country-side of the nutmeg 
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J. Henry RoRABACK 
Prominent young lawyer who is a well-known figure in Connecticut 
political circles 


state breeds a sturdy, upstanding, God-fearing and patriotic 
race in whom brains and brawn are happily commingled. 

Away up in the northwest corner of the state, among the 
foothills of the Berkshires, there nestles the little town of 
Canaan—the history of which goes back and back to the days 


of the Revolution. A wealth of historic associations linger 
round dwellings that are still habited by descendants of men 
who in their day played heroic parts in the country’s history. 
The men of Canaan have glorious traditions to sustain—and 
right worthily do they live up to them. 

In the galaxy of names that the people of Connecticut love 
to honor, few stand out more brilliantly than that of the 
Roraback family, indissolubly connected with the history of 
the town of Canaan, though the family tree was rooted in 
the little village of Sheffield, just across the state line in 
Massachusetts. 

The Rorabacks are a sturdy tribe, mentally and physically. 
They run both to brain and brawn, and are extremely personable 
withal. The learned professions attract them as the pole 
attracts the needle of the compass. The law, the ministry, and 
the classroom claim them at an early age, wherefore as a rule 


they make a mark for other men to follow while yet their younger 
years are still unsped. 

None there are more worthy to bear this more than locally 
honored name than J. Henry Roraback, younger brother of 
the noted judge. Looking backward along the years of his 
steady progression toward the goal of his ambitions, one 
sees a logical development of the ability and achievement 
that mark J. Henry Roraback as a man destined for the 
accomplishment of big things. 

Born on the ancestral farm in Sheffield, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, April 5, 1870, his education was obtained in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, being graduated from Great 
Barrington High School (now the Searles School) in 1888. 

Beginning the study of law in the office of his brother, Judge 
Alberto T. Roraback, in 1889, he taught school in the towns of 
Salisbury and North Canaan while pursuing his law studies, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1893. For a number of years 
following he practised law in Canaan. Inevitably attracted 
toward political life, he was elected a member of the Republican 
State Central Committee from his district in 1898, and served 
for several terms. Elected chairman in 1912, he is now serving 
his fifth term in that capacity. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National conventions of 1908, 1912, 1916 and 1920, 
being delegate-at-large to the last three. In 1916 and 1920 he 
was chairman of the Connecticut delegation, and was unani- 
mously chosen by the Connecticut delegation as a member of 
the Republican National Committee from his state to the last 
convention. 

Safely it may be predicted that J. Henry Roraback will go 
far in his chosen profession of the law, of which his brother, 
the Judge, is so conspicuous an exponent, and in the political 
life of Connecticut, in which he is already a commanding 
figure, and add increased lustre to the honored name he bears. 


* * * * 


NE cannot think of a romance without a ballad. The 
revival of ballad concerts in New York by Mr. Frederick 
Warren was hailed with delight by music lovers. He is espe- 
cially fitted for the work by reason of his wide experience in 
musical matters abroad and in the United States. Through 
knowledge of literature pertaining to music, he knows the 
genius and story of ballads. 

The concerts given at Aeolian Hall received the most glowing 
praise from musical critics, and the song enthusiasts, for they 
touched a responsive heart-interest in melody. In the fore- 
word of the program Mr. Warren gives the following interesting 
definition of ballad: “Ballad is the word used as a euphonius 
title to sum up in one word the various styles of song literature 
in the broad sense that most lyric poems set to music contain 
a little story of love, or of nature, a picture, or color study, and 
often are, in fact, miniature dramas.” 

The programs consisted of numbers widely varied, offering 
a wide range for artistic talent. Many of the rare old songs are 
given which serve to preserve folk songs, traditional airs and 
ballads, operatic arias, and songs from the old masters and the 
modern school—the heart gems of music. 

Many noted operatic singers who participated in the ballad 
concert aroused a zest and interest not apparent in the heavier 
operatic or professional roles. These songs seemed to touch 
all the varied human emotions. Was it not Goethe who said 
that music expresses feelings that words cannot? It is a 
language universal, and is the one thing of human nature 
that breathes the glory of nature itself. The music of the 
woods, the songs of the birds, are felt and understood only in 
the realm of tonal expression. 

These ballad concerts will have an influence on the musical 
education of the country, for Mr. Warren's work will stimulate 
interest in ballad singing all over the country—a refreshing 
relief from the syncopated jazz. 

In his studio at Carnegie Hall, formerly occupied by the late 
Clyde Fitch, dramatist, | heard Mr. Warren and his wife, Olga 
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Warren, rehearsing some rare old English ballads for a concert. 
As they stood together rehearsing they sang together like real 
lovers indeed “She Will Not Talk and Walk With Me.” The 
sincere spirit of his work, resulting from many years of ex- 
perience in teaching singing and musical research has made 
Mr. Warren's crusade for the old-time ballad a significant 
indication of which way the musical winds are blowing. 


* * * * 


O be elected governor of his native state for three succes- 
sive terms, the last one ushering him into the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, surely entitles Marcus Hensey Holcomb 
to be venerated as the “grand old man” of Connecticut. His 
picture, shown herewith, would indicate, too, that many more 
years of usefulness should yet be his portion. 

Public honors have been piled upon him so thickly, indeed, 
that had they been laid end on end since he began active life 
as a lawyer, he would need to have had ninety years over which 
to distribute the burden. That, in the calm evening of his days, 
his fellow-citizens of Connecticut should make and keep him 
as their chief state executive is proof enough of the value of 
the many public services he had previously rendered. 

It emphasizes his personal merits that Governor Holcomb 
did not have a college education. Public and private schools 
gave him a start, and he traveled the upward paths of knowl- 
edge and achievement the rest of the way by his own efforts. 
Born at New Hartford on November 28, 1844, he was admitted 
to the Connecticut bar in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 
He practiced law at Southington for two years from his admis- 
sion in 1871, and then at Hartford for seventeen years as senior 
member of Holcomb & Pierce. 

In 1893 Mr. Holcomb was a member of the state senate, 
and in 1905 he returned to the legislature as a member of the 
House, over which he also presided as speaker. The same 
year that he entered the Senate he was treasurer of Hartford 
County, and this office he held for fifteen years. From 1903 
to 1910 he was a member of the board of police commissioners, 


and, overlapping this position, from 1903 to 1910 attorney- 


general of Connecticut. For more than thirty years he was 
judge of the probate court, and in 1910 was elevated to the 
bench of the superior court. Judge Holcomb retired from the 
judiciary to take the governorship in 1915, in which he is now 
serving his third biennial term. 

Governor Holcomb’s home is at Southington. For twenty- 
nine years he enjoyed the society of his wife before death parted 
them in 1901. Mrs. Holcomb’s name before marriage was 
Sarah Carpenter Bennett, and she belonged in Hartford. The 
governor is a Republican, a Baptist, and a thirty-second degree 
Mason. 

Besides the varied public duties engaging his attention all 
these years, his private enterprises and engagements have been 
extensive. He is president of the Southington Savings Bank, 
and a director of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Aetna Nut 
Company and Southington Hardware Company. 


* * * * 


HE secret will out. In attending a concert given at 

Symphony Hall, Boston, by Madam Louise Homer and 

her daughter Miss Louise Homer, singing the songs written by 

the husband and father, I felt the spirit of the occasion. It 

was a great triumph for Madam Homer, and the students and 

music lovers of Boston gave the distinguished prima donna 
and her daughter an ovation. 

While cheering, | chanced to remark to a fellow trustee of 
the New England Conservatory that I had studied with 
William L. Whitney, the eminent master of bel canto, with 
whom Madam Homer first studied. My companion looked 
at me with an air of mingled doubt and derogation, but | 
demonstrated to him at the intermission that I was familiar 
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with the methods employed in building up the wonderful voice 
of Madam Homer. 

It brought back memories of Louise Delwith Beatty, the 
Pittsburgh girl. who, at the old Conservatory, had her dreams 
of world conquest as a grand opera artist. I can remember as 
a student of William L. Whitney the emphasis he laid upon 
“covering the tone’ throughout the entire register. Fortu- 
nately for the public, my vocal talent was submerged right 
then and there. But what a thrill it caused me, to recognize 
in her singing, the work of the master who helped to lay the 
foundation of the incomparable Homer. 

While a student she married Sydney Homer, an instructor 
in counterpoint. After their marriage the teacher and student 
sailed for Paris, where in two years she made her debut, and 
engagements at Brussels and Covent Garden, and seasons at 
the Metropolitan Opera brought her to a pinnacle of fame as 
a contralto who will be ever remembered in the annals of 
grand opera. 
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mother, no wonder the daughter remained on the stage to 
applaud with those in the packed hall. 

Although I have heard Madam Homer many times, the 
memory of that Sunday afternoon when the fibre of a mother's 
soul was revealed in the artist's companionship of her first- 
born, will always remain the magic scene associated with her 
illustrious career. 

A ~” * * 


HIS whole world wobbles. That the earth does not spin 

quite true upon its axis is a fact for some time known to 
astronomers. When this startling phenomenon was first 
observed by scientists, their natural conclusion was that their 
instruments must be inaccurate. Later tests proved beyond 
doubt that the instruments were right and that the world does 
wobble. Then followed observations to determine to just 
what degree the world wobbles, in order that variations of 
latitude might be calculated. It is known that at times there 
is a variation equal to sixty feet on the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada. 

However, though erratic in its gyrations, the earth inevitably 
comes back to its appointed celestial stations so that the 
latitude always rights itself at some time or other. Thus 
maps and charts to survey by and to sail by are sure to be 
correct at least once in a year, and their errors at other times 
are susceptible of calculation. 

Here is a lesson for all dwellers upon God's footstool. It 
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It is not alone as a singer that Madam Homer has won the 
hearts of the music-loving public. She is first of all an American 
woman with impressive personality. More than that she is 
the mother of six children, who has demonstrated that art and 
home-making may te blended in a successful career. That is 
why this Sunday afternoon concert, given with her daughter 
Miss Louise, was to me more than a triumph. It seemed as 
if that great audience were being given an afternoon at home 
by mother and daughter with all the charm of gracious 
hospitality. 

From the opening aria, “del mio cor’ from “Orfeo” by Haydn, 
to the concluding Gypsy Song duet by “Brahms-Viardot,” 
mother and daughter were a living picture in filial artistry. 

When the mother and daughter sang a group of songs com- 
posed by the father, there was a reflection of the happy home 
life in which it seemed as though one could almost catch the 
vision of the crooning lullaby to the little daughter. Later 
came the triumphal interpretation of father’s story in the 
popular “Banjo Song.” 

The poise of the mother and the grace of the daughter made 
a scene never surpassed in any opera. When Madam Homer 
sang “Mother Goose” with all the zest and aplomb of a real AMBROSE SWASEY 
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was suggested, in the course of conversation on human affairs, 
by Mr. Ambrose Swasey, builder of the most powerful tele- 
scopes on this continent and America’s leading expert in 
astronomical and geometrical appliances. No matter how exact 
an individual may think himself— 
Mr. Swasey’s thought ran—there 
are variations in his latitude. And, 
however one may wobble in con- 
duct, he is capable of returning to 
the plane of his nobler ideals. This 
is a fact that should make for toler- 
ance from which proceed friendships 
proof against the attrition of time. 

Such a friendship is that which 
has existed unbroken, in a scientific 
and business partnership of forty 
years, between Mr. Swasey himself 
and Mr. Worcester R. Warner, a 
brother scientist, as well as a busi- 
ness partner, their mutual affairs 
having been for some years past 
incorporated as ‘The Warner and 
Swasey Company” of Cleveland, 
whose service to the government in 
the late world war forms a story in 
itself. In all these two-score years 
of intimate collaboration these two 
eminent Americans have never had a disagreement. It is a 
Damon and Pythias business partnership that forms a bright 
page in the industrial history of our times. 

Messrs. Swasey and Warner understand the variation in 
terrestrial latitude, and they have simply applied its theory 
of immutably returning balance to the variation in human 
temperament. What grand results to society would accrue 
if their example were more widely followed than is the 
case. 

“It is the third party that usually brings trouble between 
friends,” so it is the third party only of which friends must 
beware. Wherever the eternal triangle shows its baleful 
presence, let the doctrine of tolerance first be applied. In 
many cases the evil spirit of discord would thus be exercised. 
A forthright attempt to reach an understanding between the 
parties of the first part and of the second part is the best means 
of putting the interloping party of the third part to ignoble 
flight. True friendships are immune to the insidious assaults 
of envy and jealousy. 

Before setting down the casual offender as an enemy, give 
him a chance to wobble back into the plane of his better self. 
Perchance in the waiting time you will find that his side of the 
case is as worthy of defense as your own. Count ten, a hundred, 
a thousand—by all means, count the cost before striking back 
at one who seemingly transgresses upon your rights. 

This is the principle for the active operation of which the 
nations of the world are waiting, so that if possible, wars may 
cease to the ends of the earth. An equitable arrangement 
between civilized nations, which will not compromise the real 
freedom of any country, is not impossible of consummation. 
The first requisite is provision for a waiting period in which 
tolerance can have her perfect work, and next a tribunal of 
international law for justiceable cases whose judgments all 
will respect. 

What a wonderful world it would be if—in business, in social 
relations and in statecraft—tolerance could displace petty 
egotism and destroy the too prevalent disposition to resent 
every offense, imaginary or otherwise! 


* * * * 


ERSATILITY is the other name of the subject of these 
remarks. An infant prodigy in salesmanship before his 
teens, in his youth he skipped blithely from a cub reporter's 
job to editorship. Turning his unresting mind again to sales- 


manship, he graduated therefrom into ownership and director- 
ship of the factories whose products he had been selling. While 
barely of voting age he began to shake up the industries of a 
town, adjusting their organic mechanism to eliminate lost mo- 
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tion, and before he was through with the place, as one of its 
citizens, was helping to finance its business in banks of his 
creation. Next he is seen organizing a trust company, a special- 
ized bank department, and a world association of cotton manu- 
facturers. Recently, while still under thirty-eight years of age, 
he was elected a vice-president of a large national bank. 

W. Irving Bullard is the man. His bank vice-presidency is 
that of the Merchants National’ Bank of Boston. Mr. Bul- 
lard’s hobbies are creating new departments, rehabilitating 
industries that have gone ‘on the blink,” and making the 
business of banking more than ever a vitalizing factor in indus- 
try and commerce. Yet not alone in enterprises for profit does 
this diversified genius shine. 

He is obsessed with the mysteries and possibilities of wireless 
telegraphing and telephoning, having a station at his home, 
270 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, powerful enough to com- 
municate with the Pacific Coast and Europe. Also he has 
written for periodicals, lectured on different subjects and 
preached from pulpits in Connecticut. Moreover, he is the 
inventor of textile manufacturing appliances. 

At twelve years of age Irving Bullard was selling soap, and 
he has been selling things ever since, including his present 
offering of bank service. After some newspaper experience, 
from junior reporter to editor, he took up mill salesmanship. 
His practical imagination carried him along to ownership of 
the business. 

Reorganizing a run-down cotton mill, he became its treasurer 
and financial mentor. Investing in other cotton mill stocks, 
his election as director of several mills ensued. 

Mr. Bullard lived in Danielson, Connecticut, from 1903 to 
1918, in that period becoming interested in practically all the 
industries of that section, many of which he re-organized. He 
was one of the principals in organizing the Danielson Trust 
Company and the Danielson Building and Loan Association. 
The same year that he started banking (1917), he established 
the textile department of the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston. 

He is treasurer of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and in 1919 went abroad as secretary of the European 
commission for the World Cotton Conference which was held 
in New Orleans in October, 1919, and to assist in the textile 
reconstruction of Belgium and France. In the World Cotton 
Conference organization he is joint treasurer with Sir James 
Hope Simpson of Liverpool, England. 
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During the war, Mr. Bullard was a member of the war 
service committee of the American cotton manufacturers. He 
also enlisted in the intelligence department of the United States 
Navy, where he saw active service as a secret service agent. 
He discovered one entremely dangerous German enemy, who 
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was sent to Fort Oglethrope. Numerous other detective 
stunts have been credited to his account. He also established 
on a business basis the system of secret service advices from 
various industrial centers in New England. 

Mr. Bullard was recently elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Acceptance Council of New York. 
and a director of several large industrial corporations. 

He gives expression to another phase of his personality as a 
member of the Church Committee of the Old South Church 
of Boston, and a member of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. 

All of these business accomplishments, and of public service, 
and of literary and scientific exercise, finds W. Irving Bullard 
still on the hither side of forty. It is really too soon to write 
the biography of so young a chap, but there is stimulation for 
both seniors and juniors in being made acquainted with success- 
ful men in the heyday of their careers. 


* * * * 


FFHAND, it might appear that a dramatic critic would, 
of all persons, be the best qualified to write a play—but, 
so far as my recollection serves me, there have been exceedingly 
few successful plays written by critics, as against numberless 





flat failures, or at best mediocre productions. Which, to my 
analytical mind, would make it seem more remarkable that 
Edward Harold Crosby, the widely-read dramatic critic of the 
Boston Post, should produce such an unmistakably fine piece 
of work in the way of a “Made in America’ comedy drama, 
were | not aware that he had scored a round half-dozen similar 
successes previous to his latest production, “On the Q. T.," 
which recently had its premier presentation at the Somerville 
Theater, where during its try-out it ran an entire week of 
evening and matinee performances to literally crowded 
houses. 

This latest brain-child of Mr. Crosby's is a thoroughly 
American production, dealing with the unrest that is sympto- 
matic of American life today as a heritage of the great war. 
While it is, to be sure, a comedy drama, with an abundance of 
well-conceived humor as a sugar-coating for the underlying 
seriousness of its theme, it is plainly evident that Mr. Crosby's 
aim was not so much to amuse an audience as to set it to think- 
ing about some of the real problems that confront all classes 
of present-day Americans. 

There is a very pretty and carefully worked-out love story 
in the plot, which brings the play to a happily satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Among the popular fallacies about playwriting is one to the 
effect that all producers are on the qui vive for plays by new 
writers. On the contrary, the playwright who is known to 
have produced even one play that has stood the acid test of 
box office receipts has a thousand-to-one chance—against the 
tyro in the game—of having a new play seriously considered 
by a producer. Mr. Crosby's proud record is that all his 
previous plays have been consistent money-makers for their 
producers, which, in itself, argues success for his latest 
offering. 

Admitting his ability to construct a story having coherence 
and human interest, which is proven by two successful novels 
from his pen, it is not strange that Mr. Crosby should be a 
playwright of parts, for his own life has been like a play—with 
the wide world for a stage, on which he has enacted many parts, 
being sometimes cast by Fate for comedy roles, and oft for 
heavy tragedy. 

A world traveler, familiar with every country in Europe, as 
well as every portion of the United States and Canada, and 
knowing Paris, London, Vienna and Berlin as he knows the 
locality dominated by the golden dome of the Massachusetts 
State House, he has seen life in the raw in many lands, has 
“stood upon the burning deck” of a ship at sea, been waylaid 
three times, and thrown from a dock to drown, and taken 
part in divers strange and startling adventures in many climes. 
To listen spellbound to his vivid telling of the rush of gold- 
seekers to Skagway, in which epic invasion of the great white 
silence of the frozen North he took part, is to listen to an 
Odyssey. And through it all he has preserved a lively sense 
of humor, and a cheering optimism—and has developed a 
philosophy of life that places him among the elect. 

In the less crowded hours of a busy life Mr. Crosby is by way 
of being a breeder of fine dogs, and an explorer in the field of 
electrical research. A number of patents for electrical appli- 
ances attest his inventive turn of mind, including one for the 
first practicable dry battery. Always a lover and a student 
of the drama, he turned quite naturally to dramatic criticism 
a number of years ago, and has probably known intimately more 
famous actors than any other member of the press. 

At a professional matinee of his latest play, the Somerville 
Theatre was crowded with his friends among the profession, 
nearly every prominent actor and actress then playing in 
Boston seizing the opportunity to make of the occasion a gala 
“Old Home Day,”’ with De Wolf Hopper at the close of the 
performance making one of his most felicitous addresses to the 
assembled Thespians, and Lotta Crabtree, the greatest char- 
acter actress of her generation, beaming her approval as the 
guest of honor. 
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Delectaland—the land of sweets 


A Model English Factory Town 


Where a broad-visioned business idealist is working 
out the problem of individualism in industry 


ARMED first with his own engaging personality, and 
f with letters of introduction from Lord Leverhulme 
} and other distinguished people, Mr. G. Havinden of 
| Watford, England, made his discovery of America. 
It chanced that | was one of the first of the Indians 
that he met. There was a frank twinkle in his eye before 
we proceeded far that indicated ‘I’ve come to find out things— 
show me.” He did not seem like an Englishman. He had 
somehow attuned himself to American ways and mannerisms 
on the voyage. He drank ice water, ate grape fruit. Upon 
arrival he attended a baseball game, saw Babe Ruth, took a fall 
out of the “Follies and ate baked beans when he arrived in 
Boston. All the time he kept his eyes wide open and asked 
questions with every glance. 

The first night in Boston we attended a circus—a real old- 
fashioned American Barnum-Bailey-Ringling-Sells-Forepaugh 
combination. It was as good as a circus to observe how my 
English friend covered the seven rings with one pair of eyes. 
With note book ever at hand he covered appointments as a 
railroad schedule. Visiting first factories and institutions 
associated with his line of business he made all his trips col- 
lateral and applied them to his purposes. With all his alertness 
in observation, he was never too absorbed for a side comment 
on some psychological or historical fact that revealed the scholar 
well read and a man well grounded in processes of thinking. 
While first appearing as a hard-headed man of practical affairs, 
I soon discovered my friend Havinden an idealist with one 
supreme conception of a business man’s duty, to make people 
happy. He observed the condition and welfare of employees 
everywhere. There was a dreamy, longing-for-home expres- 
sion in his face when he spoke of Delectaland, the name of 
his factory town which he has developed much on the plan 
of Port Sunlight, which his friend, Lord Leverhulme, has made 
famous. There is first a stimulus of individuality, an environ- 
ment of trees, grass and flowers and entertainments with a 
social life at Delectaland that makes it a real homeland factory 
town. Despite the splendid progress he made in sight-seeing, 
he was still scouting for new ideas. From New York to Chicago 
and thru Canada, he put aside all “touristical’’ tendencies, 
seemingly to forget for the time his English habits and customs 
and mingled among Americans like one of them. He even 
desecrated his pure profound English phraseologies with the 
delectable American slang, if occasion required, for above all 
things, G. Havinden is a gentleman. 

The simplicity of the processes thru which he turned a 
decaying industrial concern into one with a reserve of bulging 
proportions is so simple as to be startling. First, there was 
the concentration of the individuality of Havinden upon his 
business. With that was the co-operation of his staff, as they 
call them in England. He first found the soul of his business 
and expressed it in deeds. The care with which every chocolate 
or piece of goods was prepared and packed was soon discovered 
by an increasing number of purchasers. He looked into the 
physical, as well as the moral and economical well-being of his 
people. 

Born in London and knowing the struggles he had in boyhood 
to obtain an education, he seems first to impress his people to 
think more of themselves and encourage them to attain some- 





thing higher. While providing classes in physiology, hygiene 
and kindred subjects, he has devoted special attention to classes 
in citizenship and social responsibility, even evolving a study of 
emotions, mind, will, thought and character. The recreational 
classes included drawing and designing, and many a juvenile 
beginning work at Delectaland is proving the theory of Mr. 
Havinden that educated workers are worth while, and the 
average person will utilize his wasted moments in study of 
things that improve and inspire. 

In his investigation it was apparent that Mr. Havinden was 
not actuated with the spirit of “will it pay?’ but entered into 





G. HAvVINDEN 
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his work with the enthusiasm of a man with a mission who had 
decided that wealth is measured by the human standard of 
efficiency and goodness. The little house organ which he 
prints, called Delectaland, reflects the ideals of the founder and 
sounds like fairyland. It is suffused with the homely family 
spirit, and best of all indicates now that American ideas are 
worth while in an interchange of English plans and purposes. 

A box of chocolates from Delectaland was received in America 
on Thanksgiving Day and put to the supreme test. Whether 
it was imagination or not, the verdict was that they tasted 
different, and many voted they tasted better than our own 
American products, although it tested (Continued on page 429) 
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Stimulator of soul and master of matter 


The Man Who Tackled a Mountain 


Gutzon Borglum by his inspired works of art 
and his practical achievements in science proves 
the existence of double-barreled genius 






JHERE is a retreat in New York that I love to seek 
yg) when in need of an artistic or mental tonic. It is 

the studio of Gutzon Borglum the sculptor. The 
entrance through a gate leads to the rear of the 
building which is steeped with evidences of ancient 
and modern art. It seems like a glimpse of Rome. Here and 
there are bits of sculpture that have a history. The spirit of 
Rodin, the French master, seems to have descended upon the 
sturdy Borglum. Out of the rough-hewn rock comes that 
something which is animated with feeling and strength. In the 
dim-lighted but spacious rooms sculptors are at work modeling 
upon designs." A doughboy posing one day for a memorial 
statue was enjoying a fag’’ during his rest moments. 

At a plain flat-topped desk was a man of stalwart form and 
thoughtful mien, with thick mustache’ and firmly set jaws, 
an intellectual cranial dome on which only fringes of nature's 
covering remain, and a strong face wearing the expression of a 
practical business man studying ways and means for carrying 
on some great enterprise. There was none of the long hair, 
flowing necktie, effeminate picture of the Latin Quarter. 
Decisive and positive, it is no wonder that Gutzon Borglum 
created that great Lincoln head in the rotunda at Washington, 
probably the most popular bit of sculpture to be found in the 
capital city. 

It is not alone the realm of art that this man dominates. 
He was one of the early pioneers in aviation. There are few 
details in the progress of the science of aerial navigation which 
are not known to him from a practical standpoint. He was 
the friend of Langley, whose conception of heavier-than-air 
machines led to the development of the airplane. Thinking 
in a broad way, the greater the problem the more easily he 
seems to obtain results. His conception of transportation by 
tubes worked out on scientific basis is meeting the congestion 
of carrying facilities, besides expediting the movement of goods. 
Tubes are already the solution of rapid transit in large cities, 
and pneumatic tubes constructed on practical lines will solve 
the problem of conveyance of express matter and parcels from 
point to point with the swiftness of the airplane and a surety, 
coupled with economy of freight rates, never dreamed of in 
in the course of ordinary service transportation, whether by 
rail or automobile. 

It seems peculiar that a mind tempered and fitted for artistic 
conception should be so absorbed in mere mundane affairs, but 
that is just what we find in Gutzon Borglum—he is human, 
and whatever is human or relates to human activities enlists 
his power of concentration. He may well be called the “Edison 
in Art.” 

It seemed like a realistic presentation of the famous Pygma- 
lion and Galatea drama when | saw him negotiate with an 
eminent business man for a statue. There was a great block 
of Italian marble before them. Out of this was to be created a 
statue. Later | saw the same block of stone after it had 
passed under the wizard chisel and mallet of the sculptor. 
There was a look in the eyes of the sculptor as if expecting the 
lips to speak when the last chip had fallen. Indeed, it did 
seem to speak to the thousands who looked upon it when 
exhibited, presenting a message to them in that inanimate 
bleck of marble through the magic wand of the sculptor’s 
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chisel. It was not merely the outline of form or feature, but 
the feeling that could never be forgotten. Strength and vigor 
were portrayed there with more power than could be wielded 
with palette and brush or the printed word. It was like an 
oracle speaking out of the rough-hewn ledge with a voice as 
eternal as the ages. 

Of Danish descent, Gutzon Borglum in his work evidences 
the virility of the Vikings. Every blow of the chisel, like his 
words and sentences, is positive and conclusive. The sweep 
of his imagination is as broad and big as the horizon of 
the seas which his forebears navigated (Continued on page 426) 
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Making Good on the Props 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


This is a strong, distinctive, emotional narrative, rich in human interest, with 
the added appeal of a “refreshing individuality of effort,” and a happy ending 


PAUSED at the sign of the three golden balls 

and with curiosity surveyed the offerings of 

the brass-barred windows. Therein appeared 
a pathetic pageant of broken households whose 
Lares and Penates had found a way to the most 
obliging of custodians. 

Had all my days been those of plenty I should 
have passed by, unheeding. But I have had my 
times of stress. Then (to tell the tale honestly) 
| have stolen surreptitiously behind the swinging 
doors, to take my place at the glass cage and 
plead for a trifling tide-over. 

To-night I had a different mission, and so 
walked boldly in, sustained by the knowledge 
that my call was voluntary. 

Before putting aside his acids and scales the 
pawnbroker shot a friendly glance of recog- 
nition. 

“What is it this time!’’ he asked. 
aloan?” 

“Not the latter,”’ I answered, with a swagger- 
ing display of wealth-inspired confidence, ‘‘al- 
though,” I went on, “it might be possible for 
both to be wanted at the same time.” 

His features relaxed. ‘‘Yes, I’ve noticed they 
are twin predicaments,”’ he observed; “indeed, 
loans and literature seem to be affinities.”’ 

“I’m going to stay a while,’’ I confided, draw- 
ingup a chair. ‘Not needing a loan, I must have 
a story. So go ahead and haul out a few by- 
products of misfortune—first, by the way, 
changing the atmosphere. It reeks of woe. It’s 
murky with misery. I guess there’s germs in it. 
It’s stifling.” 

“Certainly, with half the petition,’ he respond- 
ed, suiting action to words by tugging the string 
that opened a skylight ventilator. ‘Though 
there is nothing of what you noticed in the air, 
I merely keep the shop charged with camphor 
fumes so self-respecting moths don’t visit me.”’ 

“But the story!”’ I gave reminder. 

He inquired: ‘Sentiment or humor?” 

“No one thinks of a pawnbroker’s shop as the 
abode of fun,” I observed. 

“And no one thinks of the pawnbroker as in- 
telligent,”” he snapped back. ‘‘However, for the 
unknown editor’s sake, I’ll let it be a tale of 
sentiment. Now for it! 

“All sorts and conditions of men,’”’ he began, 
like a regular prologue, ‘‘have accepted the tacit 
invitation of the three balls, and there are few 
articles rejected as pledges. In the course of a 
day and a night one has generally a chance to 
lend something on a corpulent silver watch, a 
highly colored meerschaum, a truncated trom- 
bone and a mangled mandolin. The women, 
too, come in and hold forth bits of jewelry—for 
Old Man Poverty is no respecter of sex. 

“I mentioned musical instruments with mean- 
ing, they being the popular pledges. 1 suppose 
music and misfortune fail to harmonize. Any- 
Way, they’re good risks. Look around you, and 
you'll see every sort of a noise maker, including 
the kind that comes in a little box, its food being 
hard-baked in thin layers. I speak, of course, of 
the phonograph. For these, when they run out of 
Pawn, there’s always a generous demand. Hav- 
ing this fact in mind, I was glad enough to wel- 
come a little tired-faced woman one afternoon, 
for | saw phonographic outlines in the bundle 
with which she struggled toward the counter. 


“A story or 


“It is my habit to study customers closely. | 
do this partly for my own satisfaction—prin- 
cipally, of course, because I have to, since a 
detailed description of every person securing a 
loan must be included in my daily report to 
Police Headquarters. I looked carefully at the 
little lady with the phonograph. 

“She was thirty-five ‘or thereabouts.’ Gray 
strands mingled with the golden brown of her 
hair. Little lines hinting want and worry 
hovered about the small mouth and under her 
eyes. Her cheeks still curved full, while through 
a pallor that evidenced privation a faint glow 
of red struggled for recognition. She was trim 
of figure, small of stature. Her well-worn but 
carefully pressed blue-serge suit told a story of 
‘better days’ which I should have rejected if 
illustrated by tawdry finery. 

“Say, there are two public servants who are 
masters in judging human nature—the street- 
car conductor and the pawnbroker. Some day 
I’ll tell you why I place the conductor first. We 
pawnbrokers, in accepting pledges, mentally 
shove the pledger into one of two classifications— 
He—or she—is a crook, or an honest down-and- 
out. The little lady was accorded what honor 
went with the latter. 

“Her agitation was keen as I unwrapped the 
parcel. My anticipations were rudely realized. 
It was a phonograph, of an early vintage, anti- 
quated in every detail, sparse of varnish, but 
withal in running order. Twenty records, mostly 
scratched and one badly worn, accompanied the 
offering. 

“Without a word I shook my head. Whatever 
she wanted I felt reasonably sure I couldn’t give. 

‘***T would like to get five dollars,’ she pleaded, 
in a tremulous tone, ‘for a little while.’ 

“If my answer seems hard you must blame it 
on the business—a business built on misfortunes 
can’t admit philanthropic emotions. 

‘Sorry,’ I answered, with a look, which | 
tried to make kind, into the dark-blue eyes, ‘it’s 
an old machine. Very old. It’s almost worthless 
as a pledge.’ 

***But surely you can let me have something,’ 
she begged, adding: ‘I brought it a long way and 
my arm is awfully tired.’ 

“In her glance of entreaty I saw what had es- 
caped me before. It was not sorrow that looked 
from the blue eyes; it was patience. I don’t know 
that I have the words to make it plain, but it 
seemed to me the little woman was just that one 
human quality, personified, and walking the city 
streets with a phonograph. 

“*Business is business’ went by the board. 
‘I can let you have a dollar,’ I said. 

“This brusqueness did not blanket the light; 
she was patient with even the pawnbroker. 

“I'll take it,’ she said, and then sighed; ‘the 
phonograph would be so heavy to carry all the 
way back.’ 

“*Name, please,’ I requested, making ready to 
write out the ticket. 

“«*Anita Barnes. 
softly. 

“She took the ticket and the dollar as if she 
didn’t care so much for the money after all, while 
she glanced back at the phonograph with the air 
of a gentle little woman taking leave of a very 
dear friend. 


Mrs. Anita Barnes,’ she said 
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“*You’ll be careful of it, won’t you!’ she whis- 
pered. ‘You'll see it’s safely disposed, until | 
come for it?’ Then she flushed, as if fearing she 
might annoy me, and moved out without looking 
back. 

“T was not annoyed—only amused. Thinking 
of the valuables with which this place is stuffed, 
her solicitude for that insignificant antiquity was 
truly absurd. Yet, after a moment, I didn’t feel 
a bit like smiling. I put the phonograph on a 
shelf cheek by jowl with a real Stradivarius, which 
forthwith cracked its sounding board—in disgust, 
I presume, at the company. And then, what with 
the influence of constant old gold and occasional 
credit diamonds, I forgot all about my lady of 
patience and her pledge. 

“But you, my listener, will keep the phono- 
graph in your mind’s eye. In it you think you 
discern a symbol of the story. 

A week later my little lady came again, dressed 
as on the previous visit, but with a deeper shade 
of trouble accentuating the patience in her eyes. 
The faint red of her cheeks had finally surrendered 
to pallor. Still, she had dressed up the serge coat 
by a white-linen collar open at the throat. Her 
neck had been carefully hidden before. Was it the 
coquettish instinct of a woman to employ one 
charm when another had failed? I really. would 
like to think so, and also to applaud her for it. 
Her voice had a hopeful inflection as she passed 
me a ring. 

“Will you give me five dollars on that?’ 
she asked. 

“T looked it over, then took down acid and 
scales and reached for my glass. There was gold, 
but not much of it, the band having been worn 
almost to breaking. Two pearls and a chip dia- 
mond were mounted in an odd setting. 

““*My best offer is three dollars,’ | advised, 
finally. 

“*But it’s——’ she began, then bit her lip, 
while the red I had thought forever departed 
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flashed an instant in her cheek. ‘I thought it 
would be worth five,’ she ended, still patient. 

“*Your wedding-ring looks fairly heavy,’ | 
suggested, ‘I can see that it is gold. If you must 
have five dollars why not let it make up the 
discrepancy?” For a moment she seemed to 
consider the proposition, then rejected it, with 
a protesting: ‘No, no, not that,’ and added, 
‘I'll take the three.’ 

““*Name!’ I asked, mechanically. 

“*Anita Barnes. Mrs. Anita Barnes. New 
address, 36 Forest Street.’ 

“Forest Street, as you know, is near by, but 
it is not a place in which one would choose to 
live. The former address had been in a respect- 
able suburb. She was evidently finding need for 
the exercise of all her patience. If ever anybody 
faced the buffets of Fate it was Anita Barnes— 
Mrs. Anita Barnes—that November evening. 
I could have sworn she was hungry, and needed 
to hasten in spending at least one of the three 
dollars for food, but she paused after taking the 
money, and looked anxiously around the shop. 
Then she breathed rather than asked: ‘Is it all 
right?’ 

“Il might have pretended I didn’t know what 
she meant, but I’m glad I didn’t. It’s just the 
same as when you left it,’ | said reassuringly. 

“Three weeks elapsed before she came again 
and laid a bulky package on my dounter. It isn’t 
necessary to add another description. You’ve 
seen the sunset pale to gray twilight, and shadows 
creep in where a while before there was sunshine. 
If this sounds too fervid for a pawnbroker, I’ll put 
it thus—the little lady was coasting and the going 
was fast. 

*‘When I had removed the wrappings from the 
bundle a great old family Bible was disclosed. To 
one who notes the various stages of human evolu- 
tion downward, pledging the Bible stands for the 
final sacrifice in warding off the onslaught of want. 
Over this Bible I looked into the questioning eyes 
and there saw the still-enduring light of patience. 

““*Do you take Bibles” she asked timidly. 

““*We have taken them,’ was my non-com- 
promising reply. 

***Then how much will you give me on this?’ 

“How much do you want?’ 

“*A dollar and a half will help me over the 
week. I expect a new position soon.’ 

“I did not believe her. I did not believe she 
believed herself. A dollar and a half would not 
tide her over the week. She had evidently been 
ill; a dollar and a half was too little for all she 
needed that very day. She was merely repeating 
the story suggested to her by patience. 

“Bibles are not good collateral at any price. 
Any pawnbroker will tell you so, while feeling the 
deepest respect for its highest value. My first 
impulse on seeing any Bible is to decline it. My 
second thought when looking at this Bible, was 
that fifty cents would be arisk. Say, did you ever 
have someone, with the saintly light of patience 
in her eyes, plead for a dollar and half over the 
Good Book? Call me a fool if you wish; I had to 
pay my paltry tribute to the light of a faith no 
shadows could obliterate. I gave her a dollar and 
a half.”’ 

The pawnbroker paused and moved his shoul- 
ders in silent eloquence. ‘‘Say, it’s a bit chilly 
here,”’ he remarked. ‘‘Didn’t you notice the sud- 
den cold?’ I made no protest as he reached for 
the ventilator rope. 

‘“‘When she had gone,”’ he resumed, ‘‘I brought 
the Bible to my desk for closer examination. | 
hadn't looked between the covers; it might 
have been a ‘Vinegar’ or a ‘Breeches’ Bible worth 
thousands, but it was nothing of the kind. Just 
an ordinary Old and New Testament, with blank 
pages for the family record bound between. Here 
I saw that Franklin Emmett Barnes married 
Anita Pearl Welles in June, 1900. On another 
page | read a record of the birth of Henry Barnes. 
It was July 14, 1902. Both entries were in a fine 
clerkly hand, which somehow looked too mascu- 
line to be the work of my patient little lady. On 
still another page, blurred and blotted, in a 


trembling script that surely matched a throbbing 
heart, I found the death story of little Henry, 
dated December 24, 1904. The clerkly hand had 
not written that! 

“As I’ve mentioned before, police regulations 
require a detailed description of all pledged 
articles. They got a description of the Bible all 
right, but not the story of those three pages. 

“I put the Bible on the shelf, out of sight, 
behind the phonograph. I didn’t need it to 
remind me that another struggling woman had 
disappeared into the mists that encompass mis- 
fortune’s land of shadows. 

“As days passed I felt a strong yearning. I 
wanted that little lady with the patient eyes to 
come back and make good. This,/mind you, for 
humanity’s sake; and not because of ‘business.’ 
In the telling it may sound ridiculous, inconsistent 
with the code of my calling. We are presumed to 
live by lapsed pledges, but I did not want these 
three pledges to lapse. The haunting look of her 
eyes grew brighter every day in my memory. 
I am not ashamed to say that because of it I 
thought more often than usual of other than 
worldly things. Once, indeed, I woke myself in 
the night with a great wonder in my thought, 
and the words on my lips: ‘God, please tell me 
how can a weman suffer like that and still be 
patient?’ 

“Five months slipped by without the hoped- 
for visit. Anita of the patient eyes had not made 
good. In checking up expired loans | found her 
ring. It was a fetching little geegaw, and I placed 
it in the window, trusting for an early sale. That 
alone, I mused, would rid me of some distressing 
dreams. 

“It was now spring. Along toward evening the 
usual throng of possible customers viewed my 
display. As you know, a pawnbroker’s show- 
window holds more than transient appeal. To 
most people there’s a positive lure in the glitter- 
ing grist. Perhaps they discern the little halo of 
tragedy above each golden circle. 

‘“‘The store being nearly empty of customers, | 
took a glance out. One man, radiating opulence, 
lingered while two or three groups gathered and 
dissipated. He changed his position, walking 
from side to side of the window, yet he never 
went away. Studying his face through the plate 
glass I saw perplexed curiosity. Then he moved 
so as to get another angle on something in the 
show. Yes, he was looking straight at the rings! 

“‘The next moment he came into the shop. 
While I waited, with a heart that pounded heavily 
—though I’m sure I could not have told you why 
—I felt a most intense dislike for the man, even 
though he was handsome, evidently prosperous, 
and presumably going to put money in the till. 

“‘‘Let me see that ring in the window,’ he said 
‘the one with two pearls and a diamond chip in an 
odd setting.’ 

“It wasn’t necessary for him to mention the 
setting. As if 1 hadn’t known he would ask for 
Anita’s ring! 

“He fairly grabbed the trifle, as I held it across 
the counter. Then his jaw stiffened, a sinister 
look darkened his countenance. He turned the 
ring over and over, while seeming to have forgot- 
ten my presence. I used the opportunity to study 
him with care. He was something over forty, 
with hair quite gray. His face was strong and 
rugged; determination bordering on obstinacy 
was indicated by the squaring of his close-shaven 
chin and the firmness of his narrow lips. 

“Suddenly he stopped twirling the ring, and 
favored me with a long and earnest look. Then 
his glance turned toward the street, but I could 
see that the traffic, at its height, was nothing to 
him. He was, I believed, looking back a good 
many years. It was horrible, but not surprising, 
what he presently said: 

“*O God!’ 

“Then, for the seeming eternity of another 
five minutes, he continued to stare at people and 
cars, as if he looked beyond them to another time 
and place. I grew nervous, then annoyed. I 
have had various experiences in dealing with 





















eccentrics, but I was nonplused at one who hardj 
spoke and who looked quite through one. 

“Beg pardon, mister,’ I ventured, finally, ‘dg 
you wish to buy that ring?’ : 

“He turned like one possessed, sudden fury 
staring ominously from his eyes. Across thei 
counter shot his arm, and my wrist began to b 
under an iron grip. His face was thrust forward 
until I could see literal glints of red athwart his 
eyes of gray. 

“His breath mingled with mine as he hissed 
‘Where did you get it? Did she pawn it? Is she 
in want? Tell me the truth or I’ll kill you!’ 

“Having nibbled at the classics, I have no 
appetite for vulgar heroics. 

“*Say’ I protested, ‘you’re cutting a ridge inf 
my wrist. How can you expect a man to talk 
decently while in pain?’ 

“His grip relaxed, then he removed his hand, 
but the fire in his eyes still danced dangerously. relief 

“‘‘Who pawned that ring?’ he demanded. ‘Dopmuct 
you hear? Who pawned it”’ bom! 

“‘As | had never really been able to forget thegfact! 
patient little lady it wasn’t necessary to refer togtheré 
the books for her name. were 

“‘Anita Barnes,’ I answered, ‘Mrs. Anitathat- 
Barnes.’ And | backed against the shelves for §victl 
safety. what 

“The fire wavered, then I noted reassuringly a lo 
that the embers glowed with a softened light. wish 

“It occurred to me that I had possibly been Ant 


indiscreet in giving away her name. We pawn-f° tt 
brokers are sometimes conscientious, and when , 
we are we pride ourselves on keeping sacred the f* Y' 


history of a pledge. og 









“**Look here,’ I said, resentfully, ‘you can’t? 2 
gain anything here by showing belligerence. | Jf" 
don’t know you, and even if I did I should holdf | 
the intimate details of a pledge quite confidential. Fe! 


I can give information only when an article has 
been dishonestly acquired, and then facts must 
come through the police. If this ring was 
stolen—’ 

“The red again flared and his fist shut hard. 

““‘Hang you,’ he growled, ‘if you mention§ 
theft and her name in the’same breath [’ll put 
you where you’ll sure never draw it again.’ 

“From the beginning | had disliked my cus- ff 
tomer. Now I began to wonder if he was all right 
mentally. Feeling that safety lay in soothing his 
overwrought nerves, I created a diversion by 
reaching up and taking out the phonograph and 
records. 

“As I had anticipated, no comment was 
needed. 

“That phonograph melted all the stiffness JY 
from his neck. He just gave one look and 
crumpled up. He stared at the machine as if }*8 
fascinated. Punky little box that it was, af 
scratched and worn, with a rattling cover, fou 
and only a faded dab of varnish as a patent of {th 
former respectability, it stirred in him something no! 
that I imagine was akin to reverence. He 
fondled it, then he sorted over the old records as J*° 
carefully as if the disks were set with diamonds. |, 
All the while his head was bowed, like that of [% 
one who pays tribute to a Cross in a wilderness— 
a rough Cross which leads one to worship the 
thing symbolized rather than the symbol. at 

“In his actions was the tacit eloquence that pl 
appeals to the imagination. Now, I have imagina- 
tion, but I’m short on patience—that’s why ! 
admired it so much in my little lady. He had 
begun by vexing me, now he was playing on my 
feelings. I didn’t think it was right. Pawn- 
brokers aren’t supposed to have emotions, and 
it’s true that generally when we venture from our 
shell of indifference we get infected with the no- 
profit germ and fall ill with the malady that 
follows imposition. 

“I strayed to the door, leaving him with his 
memories—if they were memories that dilapidated 
phonograph had invoked. When | returned to 
the counter he was ready to talk business. 

“ ‘How much for ring, phonograph and records” ; 
he asked. | deliberated. 

“‘Five for the ring—five for machine and 
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cords,’ I answered. I purposely made the 
srice high to learn if he was inclined to huckster. 
le accepted without a protest. 

“Wrap ’em up?’ I inquired. 

“‘No,’ he answered. ‘I want to leave them 
nere, so if she—if Mrs. Anita Barnes comes back, 
ere will be no disappointment. You'll see they 
egiventoher without further charge?’ he ended, 
ith a suspicion that was insulting. To reassure 
him | made out an elaborate receipt. 

ny ‘And now,’ he said, wistfulness for the 
segmoment obscuring the harsh egotism that | 
had so disliked, ‘won’t you give me the address? 
| want to find her.’ 

“| thought hard and then decided to take the 
ingrisk. I told him she had lived at 36 Forest 
Ik potreet, and thought the better of him because he 
moved to the door without a word of thanks. 

“When he had gone I indulged in a sigh of 
" relief, for I had felt, while he was around, very 
ogmuch as if I was entertaining a nice workable 
bomb. Withal there was a measure of satis- 
faction in peeping at the gloomy top shelf, for 
there reposed the Bible, her last offering. There 
were several reasons why | hadn’t told him about 
that. For one thing, I might have become the 
sr gvictim of a choking spree, for how could I judge 
what view his fiery temperament would take of 
lyg2 loan on such an article? Besides, | didn’t 
“|wish him to get all the credit of helping Mrs. 
.ygAnita Barnes. I wanted to make her a present 
». gol the Bible myself —if she returned. 

“This was not such an outburst of generosity 
as you may think, since I had had the forethought 
to get enough for the other articles to make such 
»tffe gift not a charity, but a reasonable business 
oncession. 

id) “When he did not return the next day I 

,|, realized that my interest in the result of his quest 

as g¥as more than normal. The later days moved 

st gyet more slowly; for I had somehow expected 

4s gtime to bring them both back, but all time seemed 
o do was to keep them away. 

“At the end of the fifth day I saw him in the 
yn pstreet. He entered the shop—alone. From the 
isappointment in his face I knew, before he 
rossed the threshold, that his search had been 
s- Pruitless. 
it | | ‘She—she hasn’t been in?’ he asked, with 
js $2 faint display of hope. I shook my head in the 
yy pegative. 
df “‘l have searched for five days and nights, 
unceasingly, everywhere,’ he muttered, as much 
1s ftohimself as to me. Then, drawing up a chair, he 
seated himself, with a wearied sigh, and gazed 
.5 |vacantly about. 

d | “‘She had gone from Forest Street some time 
if 4280,’ he said in a mournful monotone. ‘It was 
; [a furnished room she had there. I traced her to 
., four different addresses, all out of town, but at 
f {the last place the trail ended. The people did 
g [mot know her whereabouts. They did not seem 
ie |tocare. They said she had been sick and out of 
.s |vork. She went away—somewhere.’ 

; | “That ‘somewhere’ sounded like a dirge. 
¢ |'Somewhere’—I had never before realized how 
_ much meaning could be crowded into one word. 
e | “‘Sometime,’ I substituted, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, ‘she may come back for the 
t pledges.’ 

| ‘“‘Sometime?” he reiterated. Then I under- 
| Stood it made a lot of difference who said it. 

d “I'd like to look over that machine,’ he said, 
y |¥ith a sudden resumption of his old buccaneer 
- P™anner. ‘Isn’t there a place where I can examirie 
d ft without interfering with trade” 
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r § “He mentioned the last with a sneer, but | 
. forgave him and offered my back room. 
t | “It was but a moment when I heard the strains 


of that never worn-out melody, ‘Annie Laurie.’ 
is [t may seem strange in the telling, but during 
d fl my thirty years of pawnbroking | have always 
o Feld the belief that music in this atmosphere is 
ncanny. To my thinking it lifts the shrouds 
» ftom decently covered specters. I seem to see 
hem stalk, and to hear their weird whispers 


d fF other times. Every pledge takes a shape 


whereby it may add its quota to the ghostly 
gossip. Once treasured heirlooms, wedding and 
engagement rings, family keepsakes, each 
breathes a tale of pathos or of tragedy. Some- 
times the story is one of loyal love, oftener of 
dishonor or desertion, and every one has the same 
end—in poverty and distress. Music here, 
where trophies of life’s miseries are stored, is 
like incense in a Chinese temple, deadening the 
present, forcing one to see only the past, of dis- 
quieting perspective. 

“And I never did fancy mechanical or pre- 
served music, either. I sense the wheels and 
cogs. That’s the artistic temperament of 
course! But this time, above the rasping of 
that phonograph, there came an impressive note. 
It reached within me and kindled something 
long grown cold. And pounding in my ears was 
this warning: . : 

““‘Laugh, if you must, because my spirit 
comes to you in shabby form, but if you are 
human, if you have heart-stored memories, little 
legacies from other days, hallowed and mellowed 
by Time’s softening touch, you’re going to feel, 
you are, and you’re going to think!’ 

‘*In the lives of most of us there is one memory, 
there is one song. Think hard, now. Do you 
remember yours? Do youremember? That song, 
Mister Story-Writer, never grows old. ‘Annie 
Laurie’ wasn’t my song, and perhaps it isn’t 
yours, but I guessed it was his. To prove it I 
went back to see. I was right. Toward that 
decrepit box he was bowed reverently, his face 
a sunset of reminiscence, his eyes shiny and wet. 

‘“«*Say, mister,’ I protested, ‘would you just 
as soon play something else? You’ve played that 
record five times by actual count. Can’t you 
make the next a Virginia reel or an Irish jig— 
anything so long as it’s different?’ 

“‘His answer was not the burst of profanity I 
anticipated. His long search had taken the fire 
and fury out of him. He only gave me a glance 
of reproach—the kind you give to one who does 
not understand—who cannot understand. 

“‘He went away, of course; equally, of course, 
he came back. My pawnshop came to be his 
one beacon of hope, and I felt a more than sordid 
satisfaction in being keeper of the light. Derelicts 
entered and exited in a never-ending procession, 
but the little patient one was not among them. 
She had seemingly strayed where no light guided; 
perhaps had foundered where life-crews could not 
rescue. Each evening brought the man, and 
every night he found solace in the same melody 
ground out by the little old phonograph. I do 
not think he could have lived without that hour 
alone with Memory in my back room. Even 
when he played the song more times than was 
reasonable I did not object, for | wanted to show 
I could understand. 

“Three slow months passed, each tweny-four 
hours marked by a visit and saddened by dis- 
appointed expectation. I knew he was winning 
a share of my sympathies, but the major portion 
was still reserved for the little lady with the 
patient eyes. 

“Under the strain his once-rugged face grew 
peaked, while his athletic figure was beginning 
to bend. One August evening he came in shortly 
after supper-time. I thought he was unusually 
agitated, his nerves seemed to be all on: edge. 
His eyes were streaked with red, as I had seen 
them once before; then the cause was anger; 
now he looked starved, with a hunger not to be 
appeased by food. 

“**Sick?’ I asked, with real solicitude. 

““*No, I’m physically fit enough,’ he said, 
scornfully, ‘only I can’t sleep. I’m tired—very 
tired—but I don’t rest. Last night I laid awake 
until dawn, thinking—thinking. And what 
I’ve thought I’ve got to tell someone—someone 
with judgment.’ He looked me square in the 
eye. Much as I might have longed to penetrate 
the mystery connecting the man with the woman 
and both with the phonograph, now the moment 
had come I shrank from the responsibility of 
listening. 


“‘*Look here,’ I protested, ‘I’m in no mood 
for hearing a sad story. I’ve worries of my own. 
Besides, I’ve been thinking, too, and my thoughts 
navigate in a blue circle. Won't it keep till 
another day” 

““*No,’ he answered, determinedly. 
tell it tonight—now. It’s about her!’ 

“*Well, that’s different,’ I answered. 
you must be fearfully brief. I’ve a report to 
write. I’ll give you five minutes and you start 
right now.’ 

“*Then, listen,’ he began, ‘to the briefest 
and the meanest story ever told. I don’t suppose 
it’s necessary for me to state that I am the 
husband of the little lady who left the pledges. 
As I’m making no plea for sympathy I’ll pass 
over the sweethearting. I’ll mention only one 
day—the joyous one on which she said Yes. 
We were out in the woods together, and Nature’s 
setting made the scene truly glorious. It was 
summer, an evening of hush and contentment; 
the air was rich in perfume and vibrant with 
romance. My youth welled in the happiness of 
her presence. We had sat for hours, enchanted; 
then, while my heart was throbbing the old, old 
question was uttered, and I impatiently waited 
her answer. As her eyes grew grave with thought 
there was borne to us, clear on the still air, 
the sound of laughter. A party of young folks 
was passing, going home from a picnic. ‘Wait,’ 
she said, ‘they are singing.’ Then a melody 
from mixed voices, softened by distance, came to 
our ears. It was ‘Annie Laurie’ they were 
singing, and they were doing it well. I waited 
until the echoes clung tenderly to the last line. 
then I looked into her face. It was radiant with 
happiness, while her eyes were tender, and the 
answer was there.’ 

“*You said you would not trifle with emo- 
tion,’ I interposed. 

“‘And I'll keep my promise,’ he resumed. 
‘We were married. I got that phonograph 
because I couldn’t afford a piano. She bought 
the first record, that ‘Annie Laurie’. one. Even 
at the beginning she was looking backward. 
I’ve been told that every woman finds her great- 
est joy in such looking. Perhaps that is another 
way of saying the woman remembers longest. 

“‘Our first year together was happy, then 
jealousy arose from the ashes of smoldering 
selfishness. Don’t misunderstand—I was not 
jealous of any man, only of one woman. | feel 
the shame, I blush at the telling. That woman 
was her mother! I shall not offer all the evidence 
— it all convicts me and I am guilty. 

“*T accused her of giving too much time to 
her mother—too little to me. I did not realize 
that in denying her mother the hospitality of our 
home I was feeding the flame that finally seared 
my heart. Mine was a vindictive nature. In 
those days, if I chose a road in mad decision, | 
never turned. ‘Your place is with me, not with 
her.’”’ I told her often. I did not realize that a 
love such as hers could be divided between 
mother and husband and be sufficient for the 
happiness of both. And I did not understand 
that mother-love, coming first in life, is a power 
to be always reckoned with. Time is a wise 
teacher, though not always a kind one. He 
taught me! 

“*When our boy was born I forbade her 
mother the house. In the afterlight I see it all 
vastly different, but youth is youth, with hot 
blood, blind reasoning and all the folly of rash 
haste. She endured my harshness with patience. 
She made no protest, no complaint. That was 
because she was molded of finer clay than I. 

I knew that she sometimes saw her mother, and 
the idea that in these chance interviews my 
happiness was being alienated preyed upon me. 
When the boy was a year old I accepted a 
traveling position and went on a two months’ 
trip West. I had expected to be miserable when 
away; on the contrary I was very happy. In 
her letters I found comfort, and it really seemed 
as if I was returning to the sanity of our courtship. 

“*My home-coming was unannounced. I 
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wanted to surprise her, my heart was gleeful 
in anticipation of the welcome she would give 
me. When I arrived at our apartment I found 
it cold and cheerless. She was away; she had, 
of course, taken the boy with her. From the 
appearance of the place I judged she had been 
gone some time. Yet in her letters there had 
been no hint that they were not written at the 
pretty desk I had fitted up for her. I waited 
until late in the evening, then I sent a per- 
emptory message to her at her mother’s. I felt 
sure she would be there, and I could not go to 
seek her, for | had vowed secretly never to cross 
the threshold. 

“*l expected her to hasten to me. What was 
my amazement to receive a note. I can repeat 
every word—I say it over like a prayer in the 
sleepless night watches: 


“Dear Husband: 


“Mother is very sick and I cannot leave 
her. Please. come to me, as I am most 
anxious to see you, to welcome you home. 
Little Henry is asleep, but I’ll wake him 
when you come. Please come right away, 
dear, as I’ve lots to tell you. I can’t write 
more because I’m tired. Lovingly Anita.” 


“*To a reasonable man, the appeal of that 
message is undeniable. But I was not reasonable. 
The old jealousy, the old selfishness, held me fast. 
I rushed into the street, but not to seek her at 
her mother’s. I drank, with one fixed purpose. 
I’d show her! I’d make her regret forever the 
putting of a mother first. Three days of debauch 
strengthened my resolve. I resigned my position, 
took what money | could command, and boarded 
a train bound West. I was going to get satis- 
faction, and leave no trail behind. I succeeded ! 

“*That was fifteen years ago. There came 
a time when my anger cooled, when I saw the 
error of my ways. Then I came back seeking 
forgiveness. She had gone; I could find no 
trace of her, nor of her mother.. To-day I have 
a good business, a comfortable income, but there 
is hunger in my heart, there is remorse in my 
soul.’ 

“He stopped. ‘There’s still another minute,’ 
I said in a cold voice. 

“Don’t need it,’ he answered. 
I await judgment.’ 

“I got up and paced the floor. The vista of 
pledge-filled shelves, ending in a glass case and 
counters loaded with clothing, faded away. 
I saw only the trim, weary little figure in the 
faded blue serge. Her face was calm, but 
shadowed with suffering. The blue eyes pleaded, 
even while they glowed with the light of patience. 
Something swelled in my throat, my blood 
coursed feverishly, as if I had plied myself with 
strong liquor. Yet when I did speak my voice 
was unemotional. 

“*You win the trophy as the meanest in- 
habitant of this side of the hot place, I observed. 
‘If you had told that story at the beginning | 
don’t think you’d have enjoyed the little hos- 
pitality I have been able to extend. My com- 
panions when I choose them, are men worthy the 
name. You’re right, women do remember longest 
and the little woman called Anita is no exception. 
You, in your vile selfishness, forgot you, too, 
had a mother, one who would probably have 
blushed with shame had she known the poison 
in your heart. You asked for my judgment and 
you shall have it. I think you are a lower 
animal than the swine, for its instinct does not 
allow it to traduce nature. You are an infamous 
blot on the community of fatherhood. 

““*Il had hoped your misguided Anita would 
come back, but now I pray she will not. Better 
for her a lone journey, free from your contamina- 
ting touch, than to bear your company to the 
end.”’ 

“‘[ stopped in my nervous stride and looked 
down on him. My anger increased when I 
saw on his face an expression of calm resignation, 
while his eyes were void of all resentment. And 


‘You have 


then I realized what this meant. He had longed 
for reproaches, for a harsh judgment, for a bitter 
summary of his transgressions, just as the 
criminal with conscience awakened listens 
fascinated to a recital of his sins. 

“*You want to be rebuked, do you?’ I 
thought. ‘Well, then I will offer something that 
may ruffle the awful calm of your face.’ . 

“Gently but firmly I brought down the long- 
hidden bundle and laid it on the counter. ‘Look,’ 
I said, exultingly. ‘Here is a Bible. Did you 
ever see it before?’ 

“He leaped from his seat and came to the 
counter. Backed against the wall of shelves I 
proudly awaited the result of my act. 

“He viewed the cover as one looks at the 
face of a friend from whom one has long been 
parted. Next he opened the book at the pages 
of the record. And then | saw that I had indeed 
achieved what I set out to do. Anguish and 
despair took up their abode with him, following 
a moment of excruciating pain. 

“‘He fairly screamed. ‘The boy dead—dead! 
Oh, Anita!’ 

“‘My heart was still hardened, I felt no pity, 
but watched him coldly. My thoughts of the 
moment were: 

“‘‘Suffer, you pig, suffer! Feel, think and 
feel! If you ever had a soul call it back and 
purge it on the sacred evidence of your dishonor. 
With your tears flood out the dirt of selfishness 
from your heart. And suffer, suffer, if you can, 
as you made her suffer!’ ” 

The pawnbroker paused, his eyes serious and 
questioning. He leaned over and rested his hand 
on my knee. 

“Say, Mr. Fiction-Writer, mere words won’t 
tell this story—won’t tell it right. No phrases 
set in cold unfeeling type will ever reach the 
depths. And your readers’ gods will differ from 
mine. They’re going to judge this as a melo- 
drama. They'll call my philosophy pawnshop 
platitudes, because they won’t understand.” 

“I think they will,” I interposed, ‘‘if it gets to 
them. But, not having acquired fame, | must 
remind you that the editors come first.” 

“‘Oh, yes, the editors!’ His face hardened and 
his eyes flashed resentfully. ‘‘Those pretending 
gods of omnipotent powers, who arrogate what 
the multitude shall read—the editors who do not 
know that a pawnbroker speaks intelligently. 

“Well, then, if their hearts are walled in and 
cold, if this human document fails to pierce their 
impervious strata, bring it back and we’ll burn 
it here, where it first came into being. Together 
we'll warm ourselves in the flare of the flames, 
while in the ascending smoke we’ll see an incense 
rising in consolation. Then, should you need 
money, I’ll make you a loan on the collateral of 
friendship. 

“The spirits hereabouts will record your story 
with the many others—unwritten ones—that 
would have made the world better for their 
reading. And there will be glory, my friend, 
glory in giving it back to the ghosts of the pawn- 
shop—the ghosts that speak only to those who 
can understand.” 

He stopped as if ashamed of the fervent words. 
I waited, for I felt that I now knew and could 
respect his mood. Then his face softened, his 
eyes grew tender, and the old expression of 
generous tolerance, that I had learned to admire, 
came back again. 

“I wondered if the affair was to have an un- 
happy ending,’’ he resumed in a lower tone. 
“Ever since I was able to absorb the ethics of 
pawnshop routine, and to realize that all is not 
gold that glitters, | have religiously avoided tales 
that dared to stir the emotions and leave the 
readers unhappy. 

“The man leaning over the Bible began to 
sob. His moans were heartrending. I could 
hear his voice strained in supplication. He was 
praying and asking forgiveness. 

“‘God have mercy,’ he moaned, ‘forgive me, 
O Lord, and send her back!’ 

“I was beginning to feel a tug down where 






folks other than pawnbrokers are su 
have hearts; and to avoid the sight of | 
turned my gaze to the door. I saw it op f 
slowly—cautiously. I was about to touch higsht | 
in warning, when | caught sight of a little womae«‘N 
in faded serge. As she moved across the fc ys 
I learned that her face was wan and pale, hb act 
features pinched, as might be those of a wraith, 
risen from ashes of misery. - ' 
“‘Mercy!’ I breathed in a hoarse whispell “It 
‘it’s Anita!’ e 
“She placed one of her small ungloved handbt th 
on the glass top of the counter. I saw it hell sna 
her wedding-ring. “TI 
“*I’ve got to pawn it after all,’ she whisperedhd | 
‘My mother is ill.’ ‘oc 
“I said nothing, only looked straight into th 
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eyes. They looked back into my very soul 
Sorrow was in them, but quite undimmed burnefith ; 
the glorifying light of patience. : if. 
“I tingled all over, and something snappelnd t 
in my head. I made an attempt to speak, b su 


it was useless. My tongue would not shapfir, ; 
words. My throat was dry, and when [| trief att 
to swallow contracted painfully. She took mid | 
persistent silence as a refusal, sprung fro; 
indifference. 

“‘*Please,’ she said, ‘won’t you let me hay 
something on it? You said once it had a val 
But perhaps you don’t remember. If you woul 
only consider it—I’ll take it out again whe 
things get better.’ 

“‘I grew weak, my powers of speech and actio 
were still dormant. But I essayed, with my eye: 
to direct her attention to the man at the end ¢ 
the counter, who still had his face buried in t 
Bible. I felt like the actor, in a big scene, who he 
lost his lines and also the ability to extemporiz 

“At length her glance followed mine and s 
saw the Book. 

“With an expression of alarm she exclaimed 
‘My Bible—you’re not going to sell it?’ Ther 
taking note of the man, she added, ‘Your c 
tomer—is he crying?’ 

“‘And then the man raised his face, all scarre 
with pain and tear-stains, and the recognitiot 
was instantaneous. 

“The wedding-ring dropped from her nervé 
less fingers, and with a shriek she fell against th 
glass. I thought she was going to ignore him an 
was ready to applaud. 

“**Anita,’ he said, with a_ simplicity tha 
best served his need, ‘forgive me. I’m sorr 
and I’ve suffered. Not as you have suffere 
but still heaven knows with what suffering) 
And in this Book, I have just read——’ 

***Then you know, Frank?’ she asked. 
. “*Now, for the first time,’ he answered 
‘I thought of him as with you, growing to be 
consolation, all this time.’ 

“‘He stooped and picked up the wedding-ring 
As he placed it on her unresisting finger, t 
crimson flooded her cheeks, while the pallo 
born of misery vanished. She looked into hi 
face, and I suppose, read penitence there. A 
any rate, | saw undescribable womanly signa 
of forgiveness and surrender, as she moved 
toward his outstretched arms. 

“«‘Frank,’ | heard her whisper, ‘you’ve beet 
unhappy, dear, and you don’t look well.’ I sa 
her small hand raised, not to smite him, but t¢ 
smooth away the lines of trouble in his forehead 

“Oh, what’s the use? I shouldn’t have ex 
pected anything different from Anita. To 0 
shame has it been written that woman is neve 
so attached to us as when we are undeserving 
It is the woman alone who has a consolation fo 
every grief, a prayer for every sin, a tear fo 
every sorrow and an encouragement for eve! 
hope. And woman, mind you, will offer for 
giveness no matter how long or how deeply 
has been wronged. 

“I felt groggy on my feet as I shuffled into 
back room. On the table where I sometime 
spread my noonday meal, now reposed the litt 
phonograph. As I reviewed its a D 
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friendly outlines I had an inspiration. 













iMcht before, was in position. 








“It came, soon, and from him. 


“ ‘Myer,’ I said, to myself, ‘you’ve written 
ys and folks have called you clever, but as 
actor you’re rotten. You fell down in the big 
, but here is your chance. You boob, make 
hod on the props!’ I waited for my cue. 

‘I’ve saved 
engagement-ring!’ he told her, ‘and we’ll 


&t the Bible, sweetheart, and the phonograph—’ 


snapped over the starting-lever. ) 
“There was a little clatter, a sharp rasp, 


Bd then the old box began to vibrate with 


ody. Perhaps the feeling was in me, a result 
that gripping tableau beyond the piles of 
othing, but somehow that old song rolled out 


bith a sweetness never heardbefore. The needle, 


pel 


nap 
rie 


s if sympathizing, jumped the scratched places, 
d the worn spots seemed almost to rise up for 
supreme effort. Lord, how that song can 
ir, and what a depth it reaches when the heart 
attuned and the mood is on. It was her song 


ind her record! 


“I pictured a summer night, and saw a pair 
of blue eyes even then beginning to view the 
world with kindly patience. I heard the melody 
of mixed voices, and they were doing it well. 

e somber specters of the pawnshop began 
rejoicing! 


And 
I’d lay me doune and dee. 


“‘When I dared to look out they were standing 
with their arms entwined, sensing the melody 
with eyes moist with gratitude. It was as if 
I had become a God of Goodness, and the song 
was my benediction on their bliss. 

“With the last stanza great, generous tears 
—the tears of happiness—came raining down 
their faces. 


Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 
Like the winds in summer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet; 
Her voice is low and sweet,— 
And she’s a’ the world to me; 
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inding crank, adjusted the needle, and Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie _ And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
i ted the horn toward the front of the store. ade ties don haake Laurie ieee mapas 
favorite record, the last to be played the Gie’d me her promise true. “Her lips seemed to be moving. She was 


speaking to me. I heard her voice—‘The greatest 
of these forgiveness.’ I—I——” 

The pawnbroker was stumbling, his voice grew 
husky and broke. ; 

“Think of it’, he offered, with affected irony, 
“two great grown-ups sobbing like children over 
that punky old melody on a punky old phono- 
graph. Why—’” 

Then: “Say,” he bellowed, in my ear, “put 
up your pencil. This isn’t any serial story. 
There isn’t any more to tell.” 

I understood. He felt he had penetrated 
too deeply—had overreached. 

As I rose I noted a look of apprehension on 
his face, a fear that I had discovered the emotion 
which he so often denied. He turned his back 
and plucked at the ventilator cord. 

“I guess you’re right,’’ came over his shoulder 
in flippant tone. ‘“‘That darned camphor fume 
has more power of penetration than a ton of 
punk in a joss-house. It plays the devil with a 
fellow’s throat and eyes.” 





OT all heroes of the World War were men. 
performed deeds 
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of the devotion to duty disp 
utilized by the Signal Corps the 
story of the bird that, with one leg 


shot away and a bullet wound in its 
breast, flew a distance of forty 
miles and delivered the message 
that saved the lives of a hundred 
and ninety-four men. Upon the 
official army records this bird’s de- 
scription was entered as “Carrier 
Pigeon 43678; Cher Ami; Pigeon 
Division Number One; U. S. A. 
Signal Corps; 77th Division U. S. 
inf. A. E.F.” 

For five long days, without food, 
without water, exposed to steady 
machine-gun fire from the encom- 

assing German lines, the ‘Lost 
Battalion,” cut off from retreat, lay 
entrenched in shallow holes upon 
a hillside, fighting to the last, and 
stubbornly refusing to surrender. 

Battered by trench mortars till 
what had been a hill was but a 
mound of rent and broken earth, 
wounded, dying, delirious from 
thirst, the 


wi out. 


or five days no word of their continued existence had reached their 
And then on the fifth day 
shell fire from the French guns be; to fall upon the hill, and the in- 

os Battalion” were being killed by 


own lines; they had been given up for lost. 


vincible remainder of the heroic “ 
the of thejr friends. 


| means of communication with their own forces had failed. Runners 
sent back with messages had fallen in the merciless machine-gun fire. 
Airplanes circling above their position had failed to catch their signaled 
calls for help. At this supreme moment, as their one last resort, the tiny 


Horses, dogs and pigeons 
of heroism entitling them to the same honors be- 
stowed upon their human Seomenters. One of the most ae examples 

ayed by the feathered carriers 
nited States Army is found in the 


irst Battalion of the 308th Infantry and part of the Second 
Battalion—four hundred and eighty men all told—were slowly being 


messages 





cA FEATHERED HERO OF THE WORLD WAR 


carrier pigeon, Cher Ami, which for five days, like his human companions, 
had gone without food and drink, was taken from his basket and flung 
into the air with a muttered prayer. 

Hardly had his flight begun when, by the anxious gaze of the watchers 
whose lives now hung upon his slender wings, he was seen to flutter and 


fall, stricken by the lethal leaden hail 
that ceaselessly beat upon the hill- 
side. But the Boche bullet that 
struck him down did not quite reach 
the gallant heart that beat so tumul- 
tuously. in his feathered bosom. For 
ere he reached the earth he had re- 
covered from his fall, his wings took 
hold upon the throbbing air, and he 
soared steadily upward above the 
rolling smoke clouds from the Ger- 
man cannon into the blue sky. 

At Ramport, forty miles from 
where the Lost Battalion lay fight- 
ing its last fight, Sergeant Kochler 
at Headquarters saw the handful of 
bloody feathers that was Cher Ami 
falling headlong from the sky. Dan- 
gling from one shattered leg was still 
attached the aluminum message 
carrier containing the first message 
that had been received from the Lost 
The crumpled shred of 
tissue recorded their position and 


Battalion. 


their desperate situation, and at the bottom was scrawled the words, 
“Your barrage is falling on us. 


For. God’s sake, stop it!’’ 


The barrage was stopped, and that night the 307th Infantry, whom all 


Hell could not have stopped, broke resistlessly _— 
lines, and all that was left of the Lost Battalion, a hu 

four men out of the four hundred and eighty who had dug themselves. 
into the hillside five days before, staggered or were carried back to the 


the German 
red and ninety- 


safety of the Allied lines. 


And that is why a little gray bird, with only one leg, and with the scar 
of a German bullet upon his tiny breast, was distinguished above all 
the thousands of his fellows by being formally cited in War Orders and 
awarded the Distinguished Service e 


ross for gallantry in action. 


To Cher Ami, American “Ace” of Pigeons 


“Twas only a homing pigeon— 
But he did his duty well, 

Flashing back and forth the message 
Through a fire of shot and shell. 


Maimed and torn he “‘carried on’’- ward, 
For a glorious cause must win— 

And it needed brave Cher Ami 
Flying straight through thick and thin. 


Gently lay him ‘neath the banner 
Of the land he died to save. 
Comrades, may our heart-strings quicken 
O’er a patriot pigeon’s grave. 


—Margaret Shanks. 
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Where Commercial 


Success 


and Individual Welfare 
Walk Hand in Hand 


By FLYNN WAYNE 





1 the readjustment of business affairs which is now 
going on throughout the country, those manufactur- 
ing establishments which fostered a cordial relation- 
ship between employer and employee during the 
recent “golden age of American industry” will 
encounter minimum problems and perplexities during the 
readjustment period. 

When full confidence has been established between a manu- 
facturing corporation and its workmen, labor is usually willing 
to accept reduced hours of employment without agitation or 
remonstrance, since the men realize that no other alternative 
presents itself to their employers than a temporary curtail- 
ment of production. 

To build an organization of enthusiastic, energetic employees 
requires more than the payment of good wages. It involves 
an interest in the workmen and their families that does not 
end when the day’s work is done. 

I saw the beneficial effects of splendid managerial ability 
combined with a high regard for the safety, health and happi- 
ness of the working people on a recent visit to the rubber 
manufacturing plant of the Sterling Tire Corporation of 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 

This is one of the oldest Eastern tire manufacturing corpor- 
ations, having been established in 1908. While it is situated 
in the midst of a region where labor difficulties have been 


Then again it assisted in the formation of a Christmas Savings 
Club whereby employees could lay aside a small amount when- 
ever convenient, to be returned the week before Christmas 
each year. The amount received by the workmen in 1919, be- 
fore Christmas, was $25,680, and this year the amount will be 
close to $20,000. Interest is paid on all deposits, so there is real 
encouragement for every employee to save for this occasion. 

And yet altruism never approaches paternalism in the 
Sterling Tire Corporation activities. While the officials point 
the way by which employees can save a part of their earnings 
or enjoy pleasant recreations, the workers themselves must take 
an active part and bear the greater portion of the expense. 
No bonuses are given and no extraordinary inducements are 
offered the men in order to make them thrifty in their habits 
and economical in their expenditures. The result is that 
nowhere in this country is there a large manufacturing insti- 
tution that possesses an organization of ‘workers more in love 
with their work and more loyal to their institution than the 
young men and women who comprise the Sterling Tire 
Corporation of Rutherford, New Jersey. 

One of the complaints made by capital today is that labor 
is not as productive as it was ten years ago. Some employers 
make the statement that two men will not produce any more 
than one man produced in 1910. There may be isolated cases 
where this condition exists, but it would be difficult to accept 





Rutherford (New Jersey) plant 


frequent during recent years, the Sterling has never had a 
strike nor a single day's suspension in operations because of 
a misunderstanding with its employees. 

Even in times when the manufacturers were generally making 
big money, in many instances without the application of scien- 
tific management, the Sterling Tire Corporation was constantly 
fostering good fellowship between its officials and its men. 
It invited them to become shareholders in the corporation 
and many took advantage of the offer; it encouraged the 
organization of a baseball team and the formation of a band; 
it provided restaurant facilities whereby an employee can pur- 
chase a sixty-cent meal for a quarter, and it set apart valuable 
space from its office building for a dancing pavilion or handball, 


of the Sterling Tire Corporation 


the statement as a general truth. In the Sterling factory, for 
instance, workmen are producing much greater results than at 
any time in the history of the corporation. 

Six years ago a given number of Sterling employees produced 
a certain number of tires each day. At this time, the same 
number of employees will produce four times that amount. 
This result has not been secured by the introduction of labor- 
saving machines, because the general methods of tire manu- 
facturing are esentiaily the same today as before the outbreak 
of the European war. The increased output per capita comes 
from better arrangement of machinery, better system, and more 
enthusiastic effort on the part of every employee. 

In but few American institutions is the science of efficiency 
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better applied than in the Sterling Tire Corporation. The 
arrangement of every department and machinery is such that 
every movement counts and no exertion is wasted. During 
the past few years, improvements and efficient operation have 
been constant, with the result that today, for every dollar's 
expenditure, a full dollar's worth of production is secured. 

Always seeking efficiency, and endeavoring to eliminate waste 
of effort and money, lead the officials to join forces with the 
Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation of Trenton, New Jersey, 
in the formation of the selling corporation known as the Rubber 
Corporation of America. This corporation is amply financed, 
both the Sterling and Empire having contributed several 
hundred thousand dollars for the purpose. 

Everybody knows that the cost of selling many manufactured 
products nearly equals the cost of the raw material and the 
labor involved in manufacture. The costs of advertising and 
selling tires have been conspicuous items on the balance sheets 
of all the large rubber companies for the past ten years, and it 
was for the purpose of reducing these items of expense that 
the Sterling and Empire brought the Rubber Corporation of 
America into existence. 

The plan has already demonstrated its utility, and Sterling 
stockholders will reap a greatly increased dividend harvest as 
a consequence. 

The Company has built up a magnificent business along 
conservative lines, and hence the enterprise has been given a 
foundation that will stand every test ordinarily encountered 
during the storms of business endeavors. 

There are few American manufacturing institutions of its 
size that have a better credit with their bankers than the 
Sterling. It can borrow ample funds for continuing its business 
from the banks. The officials realize, however, that as a general 


proposition, it is not good business policy to make credit do the 
work of capital, and for this reason they have considered it 
preferable to offer at this time a limited amount of stock to 
investors on an attractive basis in order to increase the necessary 
working capital required to meet the increased business which is 
in sight for 1921. 

Sterling Tires are in use from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and nearly half a million dollar's worth are exported annually. 
The company was the first to make a large shipment of tires to 
France during the early days of the war, and the service rendered 
by those tires has been the means of securing a vast amount of 
government business. 

A very large proportion of the company’s tires are on the 
wheels of delivery trucks or in commercial service. This, it 
must be admitted, is the best proof of their goodness, because 
the average pleasure car owner seldom, if ever, keeps a record 
of the service given by tires, number of miles traveled, and 
time lost in changes. In the commercial field, it is alto- 
gether different. The man or concern keeps track of the 
expenses for every tire, so that he may know exactly how 
much per tire it costs him to transport a unit of weight any 
certain distance. 

When concerns of national and international reputations, 
operating hundreds of delivery wagons use Sterling Tires, the 
fact must be considered that care has been paid to the good 
qualities, honest workmanship and careful inspection that are 
embraced in Sterling products. 

The present organization of enthusiastic employees is cer- 
tainly bringing the Sterling Tire Corporation to a distinctive 
position among American rubber manufacturing institutions. 
The method employed in this organization is well worth study- 
ing by every capitalist and manufacturer. 





THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PILGRIM EXODUS 


’ Continued from page 398 


upon the impelling religious motive for the Pilgrim movement. 
“The vast and unpeopled countries of America,” as Bradford 


wrote of them, beckoned with the promise 
of a land where they might found a colony 
in which to keep alight the flame of the- 
ology that was lighted in the house of 
William Brewster in Scrooby. 

The experience of their eleven years of 
exile in Leyden had taught the leaders of 
the Separatists that if they hoped to con- 
tinue to hold their congregation in the 
faith for which they had suffered and 
endured so much, they must get away 
from the atmosphere of schism that 
surrounded them. 

Then, too, glad as the men of Scrooby 
and Austerfield had been to take refuge 
from persecution in Holland, they were 
beginning to fear that they would lose 
their identity if they remained longer 
among the Dutch. 

They were, in spite of their differences 
with the Church of England, invincibly 
English in their ideals and their way of 
life, and grateful as they were to the peo- 
ple with whom they had found sanctuary, 
many of the customs of the Low 
Countries were a sore trial to their English habit of mind. 

Europe was full of dogmas and doctrines—of churches and 
religious contention. If they hoped to attain independence in 





National monument to the Pilgrims, Plymouth 


ecclesiastical affairs, a migration to America seemed to be the 
only course that offered. As Bradford himself wrote of them: 

“True it was, that such attempts were 
not to be made and undertaken without 
good ground & reason; not rashly or 
lightly as many have done for curiositie 
or hope of gaine, &c. But their condi- 
tion was not ordinarie; their ends were 
good and honourable; their calling law- 
full, & urgente; and therfore they might 
expecte the blessing of God in their 
proceding.” 

Hardly the language that would have 
been employed to strengthen wavering 
faith in the project by the proponent of a 
commercial undertaking. 

And the solemn and prophetic injunction 
of Pastor Robinson when the little com- 
pany took their final leave of him on the 
dock at Delftshaven to embark on their 
great adventure: 

“He charged us,” Winslow recorded, 
“before God and His blessed Angels to 
follow himself no further than he followed 
Christ: and if God should reveal anything 
to us by any other instrument of His, to 
be as ready to receive it as we were ready 
to receive any truth by his ministry. For he was very confident 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
His Holy Word.” 
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Stage Gossip of the Month 
in Boston 
By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 




















“ERMINIE” REVIVIDUS 


Old friends, old wines, old books, old plays— 

Like golden memories of bygone days, 

And haunting echoes of the songs we sung 

While we walked with Love, when the world was young— 


7. * * 
UITE the most noteworthy theatrical event 
in Boston during the past few weeks—at least 
for those veteran playgoers whose memory goes 
back to the time of its last appearance here (and 
for some of us old-timers to its first appearance 
in New York)—was the revival of ‘‘Erminie’’ at 
the Globe after a brooding silence of seventeen 
long years. To be delighted again by its tuneful 
melodic charm, amused by its sparkling comedy, 
and more than all to recognize certain of the 
original members of the cast, playing their old 
characters, was like drawing aside for a few brief 
hours the curtain of the Past 
* ” « 

Francis Wilson, whom we have not seen on the 
Boston stage for many years, apparently has 
solved—satisfactorily for himself at least—the 
problem of never growing old. That he should 
emerge from his retirement and forsake for a 
time the domestic comforts of his New Rochelle 
home and the lure of his beloved golf links, for 
the delectation and delight of those old-timers 
who recognized in his portrayal of his original 
part of ‘“‘Cadeaux’”’ no diminution of his old-time 
nimbleness or lack of keenness in his facial 
expression, is nothing short of public benevolence 
on his part—particularly as the urge to glory or 
opulence is happily lacking in his case, both of 
these moving considerations being amply fulfilled 
for him, 

* * * 


And Jennie Weathersby—for whom the kindly 
old gentleman with the scythe has at least lin- 
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FRANCIS WILSON AND DeWOLF HOPPER 
As they appear in the notable revival of the old-time favorite, “Erminie” 


gered, if not exactly stood still—also in her 
original character of the ‘“Princess,’’ seemed 
every whit as artistic and amusing as on the 
memorable night of the first performance at the 
New York Casino in 1886. Dear lady, we owe 
you a debt of gratitude—which we hereby pub- 
licly acknowledge—for making us for a little 
while feel young again, for turning back for us, if 
only for one evening, the creeping hands upon 
the clock of Time. 
* * * 

Also, charming Madge Lessing, who was a 
member of the cast in the first revival of this old 
favorite, seventeen years ago—this time appear- 
ing in the swaggering (and shapely) part of the 
“Captain,” for which she is by Nature so admir- 
ably designed, and to which the fire and romance 
of her Celtic ancestry inclines her. 


* * * 


DeWolf Hopper is as good (artistically, I 
mean) as he is big—which is saying something. 
And he is as dependable as a Ford—which is also 
saying something. With him upon the stage, 
we never wonder if we are going to be amused— 
we have a completely satisfying assurance in 
advance—and so, if we compared his perform- 
ance of ‘“‘Ravennes’”’ with that of Dabol, who 
originally played the part, ’twas not in the 
spirit of criticism, but merely in comparison, 
a balancing of the methods employed by two 
finished artists in their presentation of the same 
character. 

* * ¥ 

We almost drop’t a tear to the memory of 
Pauline Hall—which to my generation at least 
will always be inseparably linked with the title 
role of “‘Erminie’’—when we listened once again 
to the famous “‘Lullaby” song. Irene Williams 
now is ‘“Erminie,’”’ and sings 
the ‘“‘Lullaby”’ to the evident 
satisfaction of her audience. 
The most kindly wish I can 
express for her is that she 
may gain in time the same 
niche in the affections of the 
coming generation that 
Pauline Hall occupied in the 
passing one. 


* x * 


Rosamond Whiteside as 
“‘Javotte,”’ Robert Broderick 
as “de Pomvert,’”’ Warren 
Proctor as “‘Marcel,”’ and 
Alexander Clark as ‘‘de Bra- 
bazon” were pleasing and 
adequate in their respective 
roles, and each scored their 
individual hits when occa- 
sion offered. 


"Te ilatest accession to 
Boston’s formidable list 
of social organizations is 
‘The Green Room Club,” re- 
cently organized, with Mrs. 
Edward Harold Crosby as 
president. The atmosphere 
of the club receptions is re- 
freshingly free from any 
“high-brow”’ tendency, and 
avowedly its purpose is not 
to “uplift” the drama, but 
to promote a better ac- 
quaintance between the 


people of the stage and the 
people of the audience. 





MAUDE FULTON 
Who wrote “The Humming Bird’”’ and plays the leading part 


“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


ISS MAUDE FULTON is a very versatile 

young lady. After establishing a reputa- 
tion in vaudeville, some years ago she turned 
playright and produced ‘‘The Brat,’’ which made 
a hit with herself as star. 

Early this past month she appeared at the 
Plymouth with her latest play, in which she also 
assumes the leading role, that of the sweetheart 
of a Parisian Apache, a notorious denizen of the 
underworld known as “The Humming Bird,” 
from which character the play takes its name. 

In one scene this precious pair perform a dance 
which would lead the beholder to believe that 
Miss Fulton is constructed entirely of rubber and 
steel springs, instead of flesh and bones. 

Before the curtain finally falls the ““Humming 
Bird” turns out to be a hero of the World War 
with a bunch of medals coming to him, and his 
one-time sweetheart—now reformed and every- 
thing—becomes the promised bride of an 
American newspaper reporter. So everybody is 
satisfied and happy, including the audience. 

Out in San Francisco Miss Fulton has a stock 
company with which she tries out her plays in 
her own studio before taking them on the road 


‘to gather fame and wealth. 


“PAGANS” 


T= appositeness of the title of Mr. Anthony's 
first play, at the Plymouth, is so little appar- 
ent that one has the suspicion it was chosen 
because of its billboard possibilities—certainly it 
is in no way indicative of the theme, which is as 
old as human life itself. ‘‘The Eternal Triangle” 
now, would have fitted it like a glove. But is it 
in Ecclesiastes that we read “there is no new 
thing under the sun’? So why be captious (or 
bumptious) about the antiquity of the theme, 
so long as its latest presentation be in pleasing 
form? 

As the temperamental artist, suffering from 
shell shock, a giddy wife and an overpower- 
ing mother-in-law, Joseph Shildkraut, new to 
the American stage, gives a most artistic and 
finished rendition of an exceedingly difficult 
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mpersonation. He is reported as having had a 
brilliant, if brief, stage experience before adven- 
uring on these shores, and displays histrionic 
abilities of a high order. 

Irene Fenwick, as the frivolous, utterly selfish 
hild-wife, was so convincing in her role that one 
ould have cordially liked to shake her. Miss 
enwick is best known to Boston theater-goers 
as a pleasing ingenue.in various light operas. 
In private life she is Mrs. Jay O’Brien, the wife 
of a New York broker. 

As “the other woman,”’ with a dubious past 
istory, Helen Ware holds the sympathy and 
the breathless attention of her audience by her 
portrayal of a delicate situation with an almost 
spiritual detachment from self. But then, any 
Boston audience would only expect a high order 
lof performance from Miss Ware, who is a general 
favorite here. 

Mothers-in-law are a much-maligned species. 
As the traditional sort, Alice Fischer was most 
enjoyably convincing, with Harold Vermilyea, 
who was the refreshingly natural faithful servant, 
she shared the honors in such humorous touches 
as relieved the emotional strain of the perform- 
ance. 

David Glassford was less unlike a real doctor 
than is commonly portrayed upon the stage, and 
succeeded in being more human than profes- 
sional, even in his defiance of conventions while 








alt 


advising “‘the other woman” to save her artist 
lover from his lawful wife—and incidentally his 
awful mother-in-law. 

The family friend, on or off the stage, is as 
inevitable as the family iage-box, and often as 
indispensable. Frederick Burt’ was a most dis- 
creet and self-effacing member of that noble 
fraternity. 

Mr. Charles Anthony, the Boston musician 
and composer, who is the author of ‘‘Pagans,”’ 
is indeed most fortunate in having his first stage 
offering interpreted by such competent and 
sympathetic artists. 

* * 


WEDDING BELLS “OFF STAGE” 


UT of the appearance of “The Humming 

Bird” in Boston while ‘‘East is West’’ was 
playing at the Shubert, there arose a pleasing 
romance of the stage, resulting in the marriage 
in this city during Christmas week of Miss 
Fulton and Robert Ober, who is a member of the 
cast of “‘East is West.’ 

Mr. Ober is a favorite on the Boston stage, 
having played here most acceptably many times. 
He makes his home in New York, and is a mem- 
ber of the Players’ and the Lambs’ Clubs. 

*~ * *~ 

UITE the most novel Christmas card that | 

received this season was one from Tunis F. 
Dean, with an illustration depicting him as a 
gorgeous butterfly with multi-colored wings, and 
an accompanying poem with a pleasing seasonal 
sentiment, dedicated to Lenore Ulric, the utterly 
charming star in ‘‘The Son Daughter.” 

I knew that Mr. Dean was artistic in his tastes, 
and diurnal in his habits, but I had not previ- 
ously suspected him of being a member of the 
family of Rhopalocera. 

oe ~ a” 

past is West’? terminated a sixteen weeks’ 

engagement at the Shubert on Christmas 
night. Boston theater-goers set their enthusiastic 
approval on this pleasing play on the opening 
night, and Miss Fay Bainter, in her dainty im- 
personation of Min Toy, will be long and pleas- 
antly remembered here. 

b * *z * 
[' seemed like old-times to see Chrystal Herne 

again in Boston with ‘‘The Acquittal’’ at the 
Hollis, recalling as it did fond remembrance of 
“Shore Acres” at the old Museum, with the late 
James A. Herne holding the breathless attention 
of the audience with his silent pantomime for sev- 
eral minutes after the last line of the play had been 
Spoken. 
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ACTUALITY THAT RIVALS FICTION 


T= newspaper stories of the thrilling adven- 
tures of three American airmen whose balloon 
recently came to earth near Moose Factory, 
Ontario, give readers some understanding of the 
perils of nature that must be faced by those who 
adventure into the white silence of the great 
wilderness of the North. 

Few people, aside from those who of necessity 
are familiar with the north country, can have a 
realizing sense of the vast extent of this untamed 
wilderness that stretches beyond the furthest 
edge of civilization to the Arctic Circle—un- 
trodden save by the feet of Indians and trappers 
and the intrepid riders of the Canadian mounted 
police. 

It is like a book—this great north country— 
a book with uncut leaves, on which are written 
a thousand stirring tales. of danger and adven- 
ture, of heroism and tragedy and high romance. 
Some of its leaves are turned for us by the author 
of **The Valley of Silent Men,” James Oliver 
Curwood, who from his own experience knows 
the beauty and the dangers and the compelling 
lure of the primeval wilderness of the North. 

Curwood has, in his previous books, amply 
demonstrated his ability to paint enthralling word 








James Oliver Curwood is no “‘front porch” fictionist. He knows 

the country which furnishes the setting for his latest ‘best seller’, 

“The Valley of Silent Men,’. as well as we ordinary mortals 
know Main Street 


pictures of the background of the stage upon 
which he sets his characters in action, and to 
people the stage itself with real red-blooded hu- 
man beings. 

His latest tale of the great North is a gripping 
romance from start to finish, in which a tender 
love story is woven into an Odyssey of wild 
adventure. 


*« The Valley of Silent Men.”” Cosmopolitan Book Co 
ration: New York. cae 





From the striking cover insert in colors by N. C. Wyeth for the 
Cosmopolitan Book Companys illustrated edition of **Robinson 
rusoe”’ 


THE FOOTPRINT ON THE SAND 


HERE comes a time in the life of every real 

boy when he feels the call of the wild—the 
stirring of the primal instinct that has come 
down to him through the centuries that have 
passed since his remote ancestors lived in a tree 
top or a cave, and clothed themselves with the 
skins of wild beasts that they killed with clubs 
or stones for food. 

At this period of his life he craves literature 
of a certain sort—tales of adventure that paint 
for him in language that he can understand word 
pictures of strange lands and far-off seas with 
islands where the palm trees wave and naked 
savages dance upon the shore. To his young 
untrammelled imagination these tales seem very 
real, and he is prone to fancy himself as being 
the principal actor in the thrilling adventures 
about which he reads. 

Strangely enough the classic of boyhood litera- 
ture was written for grown-ups, and not until 
long years after its first appearance did it come 
to be recognized as peculiarly the book of books for 
red-blooded boys. 

No book of modern times has attained such 
world-wide fame as *“‘The Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe.”’ Indeed, no other book save 
the Bible has been translated into so many 
languages and gained such universal esteem as 
this simple narrative of a shipwrecked sailor 
cast upon a lonely island. 

Written more than two centuries ago, this 
monumental human document still lives and 
breathes with the spirit of adventure that never 
grows old, and possesses for its readers today the 
same enthralling fascination, the same appeal 
to the imagination of old and young alike as it 
did when Daniel Defoe penned its inspired pages. 

All true book lovers will joyfully welcome the 
superbly-printed, sumptuously-bound and mag- 
nificently-illustrated edition recently produced 
by the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation of New 
York. Thirteen remarkable full-page drawings 
in vivid colors by N. C. Wyeth illustrate the 
text, together with a large cover insert in colors, 
and cover linings depicting Crusoe in his garb of 
skins, with his axe slung at his belt, his gun and 
umbrella, walking upon the shore of his lonely 
island, just as so many hundreds of thousands of 
readers of the tale have pictured him in their 
imagination. 

*“Robinson Crusoe.” 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation: 
New York. 368 pages. 
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THE MAN WHO TACKLED A 
MOUNTAIN 


Continued forom page 416 


when a world was yet undiscovered. Every hour that I have 
spent with Gutzon Borglum has revealed something new of 
human nature from the sculptured figures. In his productions 
are glimpsed the glory of Greece and the art of Athens which 
have been the inspiration of ages, perpetuating the thought 
and emotions of the human race in the very stuff of which 
sepulchers are made. 

We stood gazing at “fragments,” ‘sketches,’ “suggestions, ’’ 
Borglum called them, of the great Confederate memorial. “Who 
could, who would dare to tackle a mountain but this man?” 
Borglum heard us and laughed: “Well, it was harder to dare 
to do the Stone Mountain memorial than it will be to com- 
plete it. It will be the only thing of the kind in history,” 
and Borglum showed us a marble horse, a three-foot model: 
“this is how it will look, carved, literally stamped into the side 
of the mountain. | shall carve the horses like no horse in 
America. They must outrank those on the Acropolis—they 
must be better than the Greek. Everything is ready—the 
designs, the stone, poem-perfect. Yes, it is flawless.” 

Borglum paints, and he showed us a drawing. “The fun 
of art,” he ruminated, “when it reflects life! It beats every- 
thing. Load up a line, a pencil line, with power; charge a 
canvas with tragedy, comedy, or both—and put into marble, 
bronze, silver or gold the more closely thought-out incidents 
of our wonderful life—that, that is art.” 

John Gutzon de la Mothe Borglum was born in Idaho the 
25th of March, 1867. Educated at St. Mary's college, Kansas, 
he studied art in San Francisco and went to Paris in 1890, 
where he worked and studied in the Academie Julien and Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. He exhibited as painter and scupltor in the 
Paris Salon, also held exhibitions in Paris, London, Spain and 
New York. In 1909 he received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Princeton university. The catalogue of an exhibition at 
Columbia University, in 1914 contained forty subjects of his 
chisel and two drawings, the latter being of Auguste Rodin 
and Alexandre Charpentier. Since 1902 New York has been his 
art headquarters, his home being at Stamford, Connecticut. 

Borglum received a gold medal for sculpture at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Among his works are the colossal head 
of Lincoln in the Capitol rotunda in Washington, the colossal 
figures of the twelve apostles for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York, the Sheridan monument in Wash- 
ington, the Mares of Diomedes in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New York), gargoyles (about sixty pieces) on Princeton 
University dormitory, memorials in different cities and statues 
of Lincoln, Beecher and many other famous persons. 





WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Continued from page 393 


that the Examiner could not be published without him. One 
day Will (as Ambrose called Hearst) asked me to meet him at 
the Examiner office to go to lunch with him,’ said Ambrose. 

“When I arrived I found that a new manager was in George's 
place, and I asked, “Will, how's this? I see a new man in his 
place—I! thought the Examiner could not exist without George.” 

“ "Well, I'll tell you, Ambrose,” said Hearst, ‘the trouble 
with George was that he had the habit of long standing of 
taking the large bills that came into the office for himself and 
leaving only the small ones for me. I thought that was very 
unfair and selfish of George, so I let him go.’ 

“In about three months,” said Ambrose, “I met Will again 
at the Examiner office for a luncheon engagement. To my sur- 
prise, George was back in his old position as manager. | said 
to Hearst, “Will, I thought George an embezzler and now you 
have him back in the same responsible position. I'm surprised.’ 


i 


_ “Pll tell you about that, Ambrose,’ said Hearst. “George 
came to me the other day. After we had talked the matter 
over he promised me most solemnly if I would take him back 
he would hereafter take only small bills for himself and leave 
the large ones for me, so | have taken him back.’ ”’ 

During my -conversation with the great newspaper pub- 
lisher the late Mark Hanna's name was mentioned. The late 
Homer Davenport, cartoonist, had for years cartooned Mr. 
Hanna with the dollar mark. Speaking of this Mr. Hearst 
said: “| was going up in the elevator at the Congress Hotel. 
Chicago, one day when Mark Hanna was in the same elevator. 
The same day I was introduced to him. When I looked into 
his kindly and strong face and talked with him, he appealed to 
me. I at once sent word to discontinue cartooning Senator 
Hanna with the dollar mark, and they never appeared again.” 





Sparkling eyes and color of health; 

mind cleared, body refreshed— 

Atlantic City in Winter. Just the 

tempering breath of the Gulf Stream, 

invigorating tang of the sea, and 

clear sunshine. , 
A canter on the beach, 18 holes of 
golf, or a pleasant stroll, far as you 

like, along the world-famous Board- 

walk, lined with a thousand fascin- 

ating shops and amusements. Then 

relaxation and rest at —Chalfonte. 

Hospitable, quiet, home-like. Its 

guests, interesting, cultivated people, 

return year after year; for once to 

Chalfonte, always to Chalfonte. 
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JAMES LOGAN—ENVELOPE KING 


LIPPANT thinkers may place the envelope 

in the category of ‘“ unconsidered trifles’’ 

among commodities. Yet it is an article 
that has created a revolution in business, social 
and political intercourse. No doubt it has had a 
sreat deal to do with the boon of cheap epistolary 
postage now universally enjoyed. Its history 
indeed runs parallel with the record of progress 
for the past threescore years. That period about 
covers the age of the envelope. Men aged 
around the psalmist’s limit of the years of useful 
human strength can barely recall seeing letters 
without covers received in their homes. These 
missives were ingeniously folded so as to leave 
a blank rectangle for the address, and sealed 








The Contributions@#Seiahce 


JAMES LOGAN 
General manager of the United States Envelope Company 


with daubs of .wax so that the message within 
should not be ruptured in opening the sheet. 
As great oaks from little acorns grow, so, in 


America particularly, are great lives fashioned | 


in developing the little things entering into the | 
multitude of conveniences that go to the comfort 
of the human race. A brilliant illustration of 
the truism just uttered is found in the career of 
James Logan, the envelope king. Born in Glas- 
gow on May 6, 1852, he was brought to America 
when three months old by his parents. 
Scots lad was Jamie Logan, as. his career in his 
adopted home land, from early boyhood to past 
his sixty-eighth anniversary, has richly proved. 


It is fitting, since his business success has been | 


und up with envelope-making, that James | 
Logan should embalm his benevolent genius in 
the preserving fluid of literature. The definitive | 
word benevolent here does not refer to the benefit | 
of the envelope to humanity, in the large degree | 
in which it has come from his hands—although | 
it well might, as the man is envelope-maker-in- 
chief to the world—but it has reference to the 
Philanthropic virtue in rich content which his 
works prove he possesses. ‘The Red Envelope” 
is the title of a semi-occasional periodical edited 


The greatest material benefits 
the world has received have come 
from the laboratories of the sci- 
entists. They create the means 
for accomplishing the seemingly 
impossible. 


Science, after years of labor, 
produced the telephone. From a 
feeble instrument capable of car- 
rying speech but a few feet, sci- 
ence continued its work until 
now the telephone-voice may be 
heard across the continent. 


In February of 1881 a blizzard 
swept the city of Boston, tearing 
from the roof of the Bell tele- 
phone building a vast net-work 
of 2,400 wires. It was the worst 


wire disaster the Company had 
sustained. 


Now through the advance of 
science that number of wires 
would be carried in a single un- 
derground cable no larger than a 
man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort of sci- 
ence greater safety and greater 
savings in time, money and ma- 
terials are constantly resulting. 


And never before as now, the 
scientist is helping us solve our 
great problemsof providing Tele- 
phone service that meets the in- 
creased demands with greater 
speed and greater certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 





| and published by James Logan. Before reviewing 
| the latest number thereof at hand a brief sketch 


of the author’s life, in addition to the foregoing 
data, should be given. He was mainly self- 


| educated, but of the knowledge he thus acquired 
A braw | 


he made such use that Dartmouth College about 
sixteen years ago conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Logan worked in a woolen mill from the age 
of ten to sixteen, was clerk in a dry-goods store 
1869-70, kept the books successively for a woolen 
mill and a bookstore between 1870 and 1878, 
then was salesman in an envelope factory till 
1883, and now jumped into the membership of 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where he “stayed 
put”? until 1898, when he became first vice- 
president and general manager of the United 
States Envelope Company, Worcester, a consoli- 
dation at the time of ten leading factories. 

He was connected with the Massachusetts 


militia six years. Four terms covering 1908-1911 
was he mayor of Worcester. In politics Re- 
publican, in religion Congregationalist, he is a 
trustee of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. Logan is the author of many articles on 
economic, civic and industrial subjects, and a 
lecturer at Dartmouth, Harvard and Wellesley, 
as well as his own Worcester “Tech.” His 
natural bent for philanthropy had large play in 
the management, for the New England district, 
of the big drives for war benevolences. 

Benign of demeanor, his “‘sonsy’’ air set off 
with blue eyes and gray mustache, James Logan 
makes the rounds of the fourteen plants of the 
corporation, with cheery countenance accentu- 
ating the inspiration of kindly greetings to the 
workers. He knows his plants as well as the 
brightest tragedian does his Shakespeare. 

A beautiful flower, with stem of benevolence 
and blossoms of literature, may The Red Envelope 
be likened to. Originally intended to ‘instill the 
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poetry of the envelope into the minds of those 
fashioning it, the periodical was diverted to 
enshrining the patriotic response of the envelope 
makers and sellers to their country’s call when the 
“alarum”’ bells rang out in Washington. Al- 
though it was Mr. Logan’s conception and crea- 
ture throughout, | searched its pages in vain, 
after picking up the first number one Saturday 
afternoon, for Logan’s name anywhere upon or 
between the covers. He identified himself solely 
with the initials ‘‘G. M.”’ (general manager). It 
contained on the design of a bronze monument 
the names of the entire roster of world warriors 
from the various plants and offices of the great 
industrial organization, and was enriched with 
all the portraits of the boys which could be ob- 
tained in time for the press. The author’s son is 
in the list—Captain Donald Brigham Logan, 
former treasurer of the Taylor-Logan Company, 
papermakers, now thirty-nine years of age, who, 
starting in the first Plattsburg training camp, 
completed his war record in the secret code 
department of General Pershing’s headquarters 
in France 

Number 11 (August) of the magazine is before 
me as | write. Upon its red cover page ‘‘the 
mission of the envelope,” from an inscription 
on the new postoffice building in Washington, 
D. C., is reprinted as follows 


Carrier of news and knowledge, 

Instrument of trade and industry, 

Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 

Of peace and good will among men and nations. 
Messenger of sympathy and love, 

Servant of parted friends, 

Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 

Enlarger of the common life. 


On the inner title page is D. M. Henderson’s 
verse, “‘On the Road to France,’”’ and on the 
reverse page the poem “‘America,’’ by Katherine 
Lee Bates. “A word of explanation’ by the 
G. M. states that the primary purpose of The 
Red Envelope ‘‘was the preservation of the early 
history of the envelope industry, which meant 
searching the musty past, but the present has 
had so many insistent problems that thoughts 
on the past have had to be made secondary and 
set aside for the time being while we dealt with 
the vital problems of the living present.” 

He goes on to enumerate the several large 
philanthropies started or extended to mitigate 
the sufferings of humanity from the war—the 
“G. M.” being the New England manager for 
both the National War Work Council campaign 
for funds for the Y. M. C. A., producing more 
than $50,000,000, and the United War Work 
campaign for the seven organizations engaged 
in work for our soldiers and sailors, yielding con- 
tributions of almost $200,000,000. His activi- 
ties in these money-raising movements compelled 
him to the decision that things that could wait— 
must wait—hence there had been no issue of 
The Red Envelope for three years prior to the 
appearance of the memorable number eleven. 

Taking up the story where it was broken off 
in 1917, this war number of the magazine—we 
were going to say “the little magazine,’’ but that 
would be miscalling a booklet of 119 pages of 
fine type—gives the record and, as far as pos- 
sible, the face and form of the envelope boys 
who responded to the call to the colors. Enough 
copies were to be printed so that the members 
of “our industrial family” might have as many 
as they wished 

Together with apt selections in prose and 
poetry, besides those already mentioned, the 
eleventh number contains an eloquent article 
by James Logan himself on ‘‘The United States 
of America.”” In this are given his boyhood 
reminiscences of the Civil War, the spirit of 
patriotism it evoked being shown as being 
revived when the call to the late world struggle 
was sounded in the ears of the greatly increased 
nation. For the rest the booklet contains the 
“Roll of Honor’ of the United States Envelope 

Continued on page 420 





IS YOUR BLOOD 


FOR IRON? 


Modern Methods of Cooking and Liv- 
ing Have Made An Alarming Increase 
in Iron Deficiency in Blood of American 


Men and Women 


NUXATED IRON 
Helps Make Red Blood 


The Kind That Puts Roses Into the 
Cheeks of Women and Forces Strength 


and Courage Into Veins of Men. 


“Is your blood starving for 


HUNGRY 


Who Should Take 
Nuxated Iron 


















The Elderly 
Inactive Man 











want of iron? Iron is red blood 
food. If you were to go without 
eating until you became weak, 





The Tired, Nervous 
Housewife 












thin, and emaciated, you could 
not do a more serious harm to yourself than 
when you let your blood literally go hungry 
for want of iron—iron that gives it strength 
and power to change food into living tissue,”’ 
says Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital. 

““Modern methods of cooking and the 
rapid pace at which people of this country 
live has made such an alarming increase in 
iron deficiency in the blood of American 
men and women that I have often mar- 
veled at the large number of people who 
lack iron in the blood—and who never sus- 
pect the cause of their weak, nervous, run- 
down state. But in my opinion, you can’t 
make strong, sturdy men and women by 
feeding them on metallic iron. The old 
forms of metallic iron must go through a 
digestive process to transform them into 
organic iron—Nuxated Iron—before they 
are to be taken up and assimilated by the 
human system. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written on this subject 
by well-known physicians, thousands of 
people still insist in dosing themselves with 
metallic iron simply, I suppose, because 
it costs a few cents less. I strongly advise 
readers in all cases to get a physician’s pre- 
scription for organic iron—Nuxated Iron— 
or if you don’t want to go to this trouble, 
then purchase only Nuxated Iron in its 
original packages and see that this 
particular name (Nuxated Iron) appears 
on the packages. If you have taken 








The Run-down 
Business 


Woman 














preparations such 
as Nux and Iron 
and other similar 
iron products and 
failed to get re- 
sults, remember that such products are 
an entirely different thing from Nuxated 
Iron.” 

If you are not strong or well, you owe 
it to yourself to make the following test: 
See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next take two five-grain tablets of ordin- 
ary Nuxated Iron three times per day 
after meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have 
gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down 
people who were ailing all the while have 
increased their strength and endurance in 
two weeks’ time, while taking iron in the 
proper form. 


The Exhausted 
Business Man 














HISTORY MAKING 


A comprehensive story 
of the operation of the 
Federal departments 
and bureaus at Wash- 
ington, as prepared by 
chiefs of various ad- 
ministrative branches 
of Federal government. 


Price, $1.75 net 








The Guest of Honor Wauan 


A powerful novel of the life of Hodge 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for his 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write a 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy that will live for 
generations to come. 352 pages, 
in blue and gold. 


Price, $1.50 
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The most fascinatingly 
fragrant and healthful of 
powder perfumes for the 
skin. Antiseptic, prophy- 
lactic, deodorizing and 
refreshing, it is an ideal 
face, skin, baby and dust- 


ing powder. It soothes 
and cools, is convenient 
and economical and 
takes the place of other 
perfumes for the skin. 
Splendid after bathing 
with Cuticura Soap. A 
few grains sufficient. 
wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@e 
Consisting of Cu ticare Soaptoctonase and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe an 
Gotten: and Caticura Talcum to powder and 


promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, ro icin comfort and skin health often when 








all else seems to fail. Everywh ere 25c each. 
Sample each fre by mail. Address: C 
Dept. G, Malden 48, Mass. 

Soap shaves without mug. 
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Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify 
ugh our amazing System. Free Employment Service to 
Members. Send for Salesmanship Book, list of lines and full 
Particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass'n, Dept 162A, Chicago, Ill. 
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Company’s central office in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and the fourteen associated companies 
whose plants are located, eleven in New England, 
and one each in Illinois, Indiana, and California; 
followed by the war records, with 176 individual 
and group protraits of the Envelope contingent 
scattered among many commands. 

Man of action, man of worth— 

Men like Logan bless the earth. 

Commerce builder, yet withal 

Peneet. friend of all. 

e of doing things his spur, 

Not 1 mere duty bids him stir. 

He makes duty, not it him, 

Needs of mankind give him vim. 

Love of country, too, we find 

Great in him as love of kind. 

As more useful years develop 

Joys of life let him envelope. 


Where the Job Sought 
the Man Continued from page 394 


continuing in charge of the reception of distin- 
guished visitors. Manager Nulle, as above 
stated, goes up higher. In fact there is no 
“‘shake-up”’ among the tried personnel of the 
caravansary in connection with the change of 
its headship. 

And, speaking of personnel, a whole para- 
graph is due “Oscar.’”’ He is an institution. 
The annals of banquetry reveal nothing to com- 
pare with the record achieved by the Waldorf- 
Astoria under the direction of this culinary 
genius. Oscar has been continuously in charge 
of everything that pertains to food and service 
at the hotel since its opening. He is still there, 
looking after his guests like the great “Mine 
Host.” 


The Man and His 
Message 


may be getting the thing down fine, but the 
individual is the finest of the fine—the indivisible 
—and the indivisible is scarcely visible—only one 
remove from the invisible. 

“‘Self-faith is the saving faith of a man’s indi- 
viduality. It is more important that you should 
believe in yourself than that others should believe 
in you. It is more important that you should 
believe in yourself than that you should believe 
in anybody else. The supreme moment in a man’s 


Continued from page 400 


| life is not the moment when the world crowns 


| him as successful, 


but the moment of doubt, 
uncertainty and perplexity, when, in one splendid 
act of self-faith, he stakes his life, his reputation, 


| his future, his capital in individuality, on some 


cherished thought, idea or conviction, which 


| finally opens the door leading upward to the calm 


SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. City or | 


heights of conquest and achievement.” 
From the foregoing it will be seen that Dr. 
Gordon himself possesses a fine individuality. 


Through Europe with Roosevelt 
FROM THE JUNGLE 


By John Callan O’Laughlin 
pages, seven full-page illu: tions 

in A mo Price, 40 cents, oo 

Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston 
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A Model English Factory 
Town 


pride. It brought to me visions of that large 
show window at Selfridge’s, where I had seen 
the sweets displayed, and the very sight of the 
package seemed to suggest an atmosphere of 
Delectaland, an industrial oasis during the stress 
of war times when English women met the 
responsibilities of the times. 

In commenting upon American crowds, Mr. 
Havinden won my heart. The throng was push- 
ing and laughing as they made their exist from 
the circus. One little woman with three babies 
was struggling against the tide when three good- 
natured young fellows took them on their should- 
ers and sailed through with the little mother in 
their wake. 

“This is my first impression of American 
democracy, and it surpasses anything I ever 
dreamed of, for here there seems to be no exclu- 
sion, but rather, in all respects, all are included 
as distinctive individuals even in this swirling 
mass of people.’ 

G. Havinden & Co., Limited, is the modest 
name of this firm handling cocoa, chocolate and 
confectionery, and Freeman Foods, Limited, 
produce the soups, jellies, custard powders and 
other foods. 

Going as far back as during those summer days 
when he visited Roycroft, the shrine of Elbert 
Hubbard, he was experimenting with a lemonade 
powder to furnish ‘‘lemon squash,”’ as they say 
in England, as expeditiously as the fountain 
spouts Coca-Cola in America. 

Altogether it was delightful to meet an Eng- 
lishman like Mr. Havinden on his tour of dis- 
covery, and his appreciation was so earnest 
and genuine that it made every day with him a 
delight and pleasure. He returned with note- 
books well filled and so much _ information 
crowded into his head that he said it was neces- 
sary to purchase a new hat before sailing. His 
visit suggested that if English and American 
business men would visit oftener there would 
not be so much necessity for the quibble over a 
League of Nations and international compacts 
as to details. For, after all, it is the spirit of the 
relationship between the two nations that will 
bind them together rather than the ambiguous 
phrases of diplomats. 


Continued from page 415 





Live Agents Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto 

Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes and preserves pianos, showcases, shelves, etc. 
and is a splendid house- to-house proposition for either whole 
or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the market, 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston, 
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Detail of Carnegie Library, San 
Francisco, with Armco American 
lagot Iron window grill. 





American Ingot Iron 


Resists Rust 


The trade mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that prod- 
ucts bearing that mark are 
manufactured by the American 
Rolling Mil! Company with 
the skill, intelligence, an. fidel- 
ty associated with its products, 
and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for 
them. The trade-mark ARMCO 
1s registered in the U.S, Patent 
Office, 
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HIS iron comes as a new 


inspiration to the metal. 


craftsman. 


It says to him that the beauty 
he has created and the work he 
has fashioned with infinite care 
will endure for many times the 
life of other similar metals. 

The purity of “Armco” Ingot 
Iron is a strong defence against 
rust. Exposure to rain, snow, 
cold and heat—the natural foes 
of iron—proves that “Armco” 
withstands the severe attacks. 

No other commercial iron 
is so dense in texture. Im- 
purities separate the mole- 
cules of ordinary iron and 
permit the easy access of 
corrosive elements. Such 
impurities are practically elimi- 
nated by the process of making 
“Armco” Ingot Iron, and it is 
extremely difficult for rust to 
eat its way into and beneath 
the surface. 

This purity also makes it most 
suitable for welding, for receiv- 
ing enameling coats, and for the 
transmission of electric current. 

Our research and engineering 
departments will be glad to tell 
you whether or not you should 
use “Armco” Ingot ay 


THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
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Carnegie Library, San 
Francisco ; all sheet metal 
andiron grills on windows 
are of Armco Brand. Geo. 
W. Kellam, Architect, 
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What's the Use? 
By O. Byron Copper 


HEN one has labored hard all day— 
Has done the best he could 
To finish up the tasks of life, 
But simply can’t ‘‘make good’’— 
When ev’rything’s just gone dead wrong, 
As if Old Nick were loose, 
’Tis then one feels like crying out, 
“Oh, piffle! What’s the use?’ 


But, energy one thus may spend 
In striving for the right 

Just gives one muscle and the grit 
To wage another fight; 

For him who whines when troubles come 
There’s simply no excuse— 

Right then’s the time to ask oneself, 
“Now, silly, what’s the use?” 


When one starts forth upon crusade 
For just and moral cause, 

In fight for man’s enlightenment, 
Or truer, better laws, 

One’s friends are apt to say to one: 
“Now, John, don’t be a goose; 

Just drop this grand-stand play of yours; 
Old fellow, what’s the use?” 


When that Great Soul of Galilee 
His life did first enlist 
In cause of all humanity, 
What would the world have missed, 
If he had harkened to his doubts, 
And voiced the same excuse 
Which modern folks are prone to give— 
That hackneyed ‘‘What’s the use?” 


When Christopher Columbus got 
His passion to explore 

The unknown seas, and voyage far 
To Indies’ distant shore, 

Instead of finding this New World, 
He would have played the deuce, 

If he had listened to his friends, 
Who said: “Oh, what’s the use?” 


Would these United States today 
Be nation free and great, 

If th’ “spirit of seventy-six’ had been 
Of such a feeble state?— 

If Washington and his brave men, 
In fear of British noose, 

At Valley Forge had given up, 
Exclaiming, ‘“‘What’s the use?’’ 


Had Field and Fulton let their dreams 
Go by as idle play, 

There’d no Atlantic cable be, 
Nor steamboat yet today; 

Had Grant at Richmond fallen back 
On that despis’d excuse— 

What then, my friend, I pray, if Grant 
Had whined, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?’”’ 


And what about Old Abe, my son,— 
That grand, illustrious name!— 

Who from the lowest station rose 
To everlasting fame— 

What of the slaves, if Lincoln then 
Had turned his ideals loose 

And listened to those evil tongues 
That whispered, ‘“‘What’s the use?’”’ 


And so, my dear, whene’er you get 
An inspiration fine, 

Just dig right in and do your best 
To win out on that line— 

Pay no attention to those friends 
With vision more obtuse, 

Who aim to cheat you of success 
By carping, ‘“‘What’s the use?” 








Leila, 


CHOCOLATES 


A Mark of Distinction to guide the appreciative 
purchaser. For yourself and your friends. They express 
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Hotel /Mlantic 


Clark near Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 


450 Rooms $2.” up 
With Bath $3. up 



































Just what your 
skin needs to 
keep it healthy 


skin needs attention—until it has 
lost its freshness and health— 
keep it always radiant and] active. 


| Ree of waiting until your 


By taking the proper care in bathing 
and by choosing the right soap, it is 





easy to keep your skin in the best 
of condition. 


Begin to use Lifebuoy Health Soap today for 
your face, hands and bath. See how thor- 
oughly its ric , creamy lather stimulates and 


LIFEBUDO 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 


cleanses the skin—keeps it glowing with 
health. The pure odor of this health soap 
tells you why it benefits and protects. 


Lifebuoy is sold at any grocery, drug or 


department store. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HEALTH 
SOAP 
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Clean ice-boxes 


No housekeeper takes better care of 
her house or her refrigerator than we 
take of our refrigerator cars. 


You are so used to having your meat 
come to you clean, fresh, and whole- 
some that you take it as a matter of 
course. But every refrigerator car that 
you see go rolling by represents scien- 
tific, painstaking care in preparation 
for its journey. 


Every time acar is returned it is washed 
out thoroughly with scalding water. 


When the car is thoroughly cleaned 
we put 2 or 3 tons of ice and 500 to 
750 pounds of salt in the ice bunkers. 
The salt forces the melting of the ice, 
which in turn cools the cars 


By the time the car is ready to receive 
its load, this first ice has largely melted 
and 2 or 3 tons more of ice and salt 
have to be put in to keep the car and 
its contents cool. 


The meat is then loaded into the car, 
great care being taken to see that the 
quarters of beef and cases of other 


products are properly spaced to insure 
a free circulation of cold air. Each 24 
hours thereafter more ice and salt have 
to be put in at icing stations along the 
way. There must be no failure to keep 
the ice- boxes filled. 


Swift & Company’s inspectors keep 
close check of the cars as they move 
toward their destination, to see that 
each one is properly iced. Only through 
such scrupulous care and attention will 
meat arrive as it leaves our plants, 
clean, fresh, and wholesome, unaffected 
by seasons, weather, dust or contami- 
nation. 

This is only a part of what Swift & 
Company has to do in its task of trans- 
forming animals into meat products and 
putting the products in the hands of 
retail dealers close to your residence. 


The importance and magnitude of this 
work is out of all proportion to the 
minute recompense which Swift & 
Company gets, the profits from all 
sources averaging only a fraction of a 
cent per pound—less than a nickel a 
week to the average family. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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